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=| Dahlias 
si The Coming 


=) Popular 
Flower__.. 


The last few yeare have brought the 
Dahlia to the very front rank of Summer 
Flowering bulbs, and well it should be, for 
there is no flower more suitable or pro- 
duces a better effect for floral decoration. 
At the Second Annual Exhibition of 


Dahlias given in Philadelphiathe past Fall F | ide F a : RQOg 
under the auepioces of the American Dahlia ty \et .¥: NS 
Y 


OU 


in 


Society, we were awarded the Silver Medal 
for the largest and best display of Dablias, 
together with nine other medals and cer- 
tificates for individual varieties exhibited. 
It gives us pleasures to offer the readers of 


A 
MAN. 


Grand Duke Alexis Dahlia. 
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4 this publication the following: 
aN ” ' ” v; SEN 
a New Decorative Dahlia. ‘‘GRAND DUKE ALEXIS. | New Cactus Dahlia. ‘WM. AGNEW. 
wy) The flower is of entirely new form, each petal being twisted and curved | The grandest red Cactus Dahlia ever produced; one that will eventual] 
: : I y 
<4 funnel shaped, with astonishing regularity. The color of the flower is pure/| find its way into every collection. The flowers are of the largest size. > 
\ white, shading to a most delicate and charming shell pink. The flowers are | sometimes measuring more than 7 inches in diameter. Of perfect form 
Oc} of enormous size, Strong Roots, 25 cents each ; 3 for 65 cents, and exquisite finish. Strong Roots, 30 cents each; 2 for 50 cents. 
4 New Show Dahlia. ‘‘LA FRANCE.” New Fancy Dahlia. ‘‘MRS. PEARY.” N 
The color of the flowers is a rich, delicate pink, with a light shading of | A new seedling introduced by me in 1893. The color of the flower is a 
mauve; so handsome that no illustration can do it justice, The flowers are | rich, sulphur yellow. tipped and shaded old rose and lavender, producing 
of large size, perfectly double and produced profusely on long and graceful | a most pleasing effect. A very showy variety for bouquets. Strong Roots ; 
4 stems. Strong Roots, 30 cents each; 2 for 50 cents, 25 cents each; 3 for 65 cents. . 
New Decorative Dahlia. «‘CLIFFORD W. BRUTON.’’ | New Cactus Dahlia. *“‘“RED AND BLACK.”’ 
<<) This superb new variety is acknowledged by all who have seen it to be A new and entirely distinct combination; deep wine red, heavily mar- ><> 
Y, the finest yellow Decorative Cactus Dahlia ever produced, and is the | gined with deep black maroon; flowers are of good size and fine form: 
4 greatest acquisition since Nymphza. It is a very strong, sturdy grower, | petals regular and somewhat cup-shaped, with a showy golden yellow cen! 7 —_ 
and a profuse bloomer. Strong Roots, 50 cents each; 3 for $1.00. tre. Dark green, serrated foliage. Strong Roots, 25 cents each; 3 for 65 cents, ‘ 
<I } ¢ ° : ae <> 
5 One strong root of each of the above Prize Winning Dahlias, winners of medals and certificates awarded by the 
5 7 : : A 
<4 Am. Dablia Society, $1.00 postpaid. Remit by P. O. or Express Money Order, Bank Draft or Registered Letter. > 
fAiddress, WM. HENRY MAULE, 1711 Pilbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. >> 
{ SS e oe 
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others in America. I wish to call the attention of every reader of this publication wea 


Motes SEEDS ENJOY A REPUTATION for reliability unsurpassed by any eu 
to the following facts: 
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=< e d 
=; The Finest Garden 
Saat 

<{] in the neighborhood the coming year will be yours—if you plant > S 
=<) e > > 
= MAULE’S SEEDS. [£ 
aX 7 1 
x4 (Ss 
om The enormous demand for Maule’s Seeds is sufficient evidence of their superior merits. SSS 
ox I have introduced more varieties of sterling merit than any other American seedsman. (cx 
om% | now have on my books 305,416 customers at 47,707 different post offices. N 
<<{} Last year I paid the Philadelphia post office $28,742 for postage. \> 
4 I claim to do the largest direct mail order seed business in the country. es 
<x (] My new Seed and Plant Book for ’98 contains everything good, old ornew. Hundreds of illustrations. Four ge 
c _a«{ colored plates. Pronounced by all the Brightest and Best Book of the year. Full of business cover to cover, | 
<> (] Mailed free te ali who mention where they saw this advertisement. Address, >> 


Saag WM. HENRY MAOLE, I711 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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= n Of a Million Extra Circulation Fcc. 


] } 
have, aiter the most Ca ‘eful 1 investigation, become conv inced 





prosperity h iS al last definitely and decided | iv come to Am 





farmers, from the fields of Kansas tothe hill farms of Maine, and 
therefore, decided toexpend a large sum of money during the next six m 
= the American Agriculturist Weekly, believing it will pay us to « 
- We know that the paper is its own best a dvertisement 
- intend to make its columns so valuable that no advertise 
every Wee ountry trade can afford to get along without it. 
With this end in view we have decided to print 200,000 copies evel 
t the American Agriculturist Weekly, from Jan. 1, 1898, to ] 


~ 6 
) i et SE a" | 17 { a | ‘ aac a ae . ' | Ne . ¢ 
SOO. 1 nlS WIL! Dia » all | our advertisers announcements | "A 
sia ; eee ae F POS Le Le eo Wie 
WS D7 LIU peo) Le during these hve mo! 
, | , as ] faa Oe at EN Te HN pS en ae 
ithout any extra charge, i= ai 
ka Siti aia , Ms =e ] , ] 
[hise OTMOUS ¢ QO vill be divided UNLONY the Cn aE 
Weekly Circulation 
ihe e Judd Farmer (Western States ‘ ; ‘ F 74.000 
; Acriculturist (‘liddle States : ” : A - 00.000 
N ind Homestead (Eastern States ~~» « we ff 36,000 
Regular paid weekly circulation now, 165,000. 200,000 
Regular eekly circulation, commencing January 1, 200,000. 
Thi tame iaberm sarelt ha 6 ae i | ee eee —— , 
A 6ill IrTCulatl il Will pI Sent out Cal 1We ek in sin Oo = Wiad LIC lI Lee - 
| ] . . ] - a ] ns a o » ata< a an 
Vhicn we nave purcnas d from the largest advertisers in tne D 


many different lines. They have never been used bef fore, and ar 

f people who have sent money through the mails during the past year. 
There will be no duplication. Please remember that each edition 

fo "ain the field in which it circulates, and that you pay f 


(Wastage 


Central, Middle, or Eastern States will have as large a circulation as 1 


waste circulation. Every copy will be sent, either to a regula 
scriber or to a mail order name, and no agricultural weeklies 


yapers have in their re — helds. 

No —— advertising isever admitted into the columns of the Ame: 
\cricul turist Weekly, and positively no “missing letter’ advertisements will 
be inserted in these Issues. 

Weshall,during then xt year, more than ever before, doeverything in our] 


y make the American Agriculturist the best farmer's paper in the world. Best itt 


W have a rate for e1' ir ' 
ition statements, sworn to, will be sent advertisers each th World 
We desire that all advertisers who wish space during 
rand fe sie - 
yenortunit months will make early demands for it, as we shall surely 
IPPO y vercrowded as the season advances. 
We know this is agrand opportun ity to thoroughly reach the farmer: 
1c Eastern ddle, and Western States, and confidently await your orders 


O RAN GE JUDD COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


her edition separately, or all combined. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 
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A Furore Over Dablia Culture 


e 2 @ 


Improved Dablias Now the Fashionable Flower in City 
and Zountry 


I believe the dablia has come to stay as a popular flower. 
I have the greatest confidence in it and predict a great future 
forit. Everybody should grow at least a few dablias for their 
own benefit. It will do them good. 
[PROF L. H. BAILEY, Cornell University. 


Woen first introduced, the single forms of dahlias 
The created a most wonderful sensation. The fact of 


Romance the Marchioness of Bute, one of the most enthusi- 
of the astic patrons of botany, having introduced it into 
Dablia England from Madrid in 1789, was a sufficient en- 


dorsement of its beauty and usefulness to make it at 
once one of the most popular flowering plants. When the dahlia 
was first introduced into Spain, it was named by Abbe Cavan- 
illes, director of the royal gardens, in honor of Dr Andrew 
Dahl, a Swedish botanist. 

however, did not become very general until the 

Tts illustrious naturalists, Humboldt and Bonpland, 

Cultivation in descending from the tableland in Mexico to- 

ward the coast of the Pacific ocean, rediscovered it 
growing on the prairies, at a hight of nearly five thousand feet 
above the levei of the sea. 

In 1806, according to the account given by Robert Flagg, 
the gardener at Malmaison forwarded to the gardener at St 
Cloud ali the three varieties which were then known, namely, 
D. coccinea, D. purpurea, and D. crocata. These produced 
seeds, which were sown, but, notwithstanding all the attempts 

which were made year after year, they still 
Doubling remained single. In Belgium, however, they were 
the more successful; for we learn that in 1812, M. Don- 

Dablia kelaar, botanic gardener at Louvain, having sown 

a quantity of seeds, raised plants which the first 
year produced ail single flowers. Disappointed but not dis- 
couraged, he from these saved a second quantity which, in 
their turn, produced semi-double flowers; and emboldened 
with the success which attended this second essay, he, from 
the best of these semi-double flowers, produced a farther sup- 
ply of seed, the produce of which in the following year pre- 
sented him with three plants which bore flowers perfectly 
double. These were, therefore, the first double flowers ever 
produced. After this there were many varieties raised, of all 
shades and depth of color, and from this time the dahlia 
began to attract for itself a measure of interest, which has 
gone on increasing, and which, even at the present day, seems 
to be as great and unabating as if it were a plant of the most 
recent introduction, and still a novelty. 

at that period, was quite as great in this country 

The as in Europe. Exhibitions of this flower alone 

Popularity were held in the principal cities and every encour- 


of the agement was given to the production of new varie- 
Dablia ties. From that time until within the past few 
years, when the single forms were again intro- 

duced, its popularity waned, while the enthusiasm for the 


single forms knew no bounds. Again the double forms are 
attracting as much attention as they did thirty years ago; 
new varieties are being brought out, and the older ones re- 
instated to their former position in the garden. The dahlia 
is the coming popular favorite, and the furore over the newer 
varieties promises to make the dahlia the center of interest 
and enthusiasm in the floriculture of 1898, This is alJ the 
more certain because the dahlia is so easily grown by the 
new method that every one may produce it to perfection. 
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No. 25 
Che New Dablia Culture 


LAWRENCE K. PEACOCK 
Dahlias are most satisfactorily grown from roots, which 
can be safely planted when the danger of freezing is over. 
There are three distinct systems of growing, the best of which 
is the single-stem-branching system. This method does away 
with the unsightly stakes and produces fine, symmetrical 
plants of medium hight. In other words, a plant growing five 
feet high under the old system of staking would grow but 
three and one-third to four feet high under the new system, 
and produce many more flowers on longer stems. To secure 
this result, so soon as the shoots appear in the spring, all but 
the strongest ones should be removed, and the center of this 
pinched out, thus causing it to branch. By a repetition of 
this pinching as the branches appear, any number of branches 
can be secured. This method of ‘‘pinching back’’ is simply 
assisting nature, by causing the plants to branch out at the 
surface of the ground instead of one or two feet above, thus 
enabling them to withstand the severest storm, without the 
assistance of stakes. 
in dahlias, thorough cultivation is necessary. In 


TO other words, the surface of the soil about the 
Secure plants must not only be kept scrupulously free 
the Best from weeds, but thoroughly stirred at all times. 
Results Hard-baked surfaces are almost as detrimental as 


weeds. This stirring of the soil should be to a con- 
siderable depth at first, while the plants are small, thus caus- 
ing them to root deeply, and preventing tvo soft a growth. 
As soon as they come into bloom, however, all deep cultivation 
should cease, and the surface be stirred only to a depth of but 
cne to two inches. 

As soon as the flowers begin to grow smaller, a topdressing 
of well-rotted manure or any good fertilizer should be applied 
to the surface about the plants, and carefully worked in. This 
nourishment will be carried to the roots, as needed, by suc- 
ceeding rains, thus restoring the flowers to their full size. 

Another subject on which there is a difference of 
Time opinion among dahlia growers, is the proper time 
of of planting to secure the finest blooms for exhibi- 
Planting tion purposes. It is a well known fact that roots 
or plants planted late, say during July, will pro- 
duce larger flowers during September than those planted ear- 
lier in the season, because the first flowers produced by the 
plant are always the largest and most perfect. From experi- 
ence in New Jersey, however, I have found that dahlias 
planted the last of April to first of May will bloom during 
June, and continuously until kiiled by frost, if properly cared 
for. If exhibition flowers are desired, however, these plants 
may be cut down to the ground any time during July. The 
roots will then at once send out strong shoots and the same 
care should be given as if newly planted, and the results will 
be equally satisfactory. 


Our Premium Dablias 


Stately beauty, exquisite form, superb and ever-varying 
shades and hues of color, together with the remarkable ease of 
cultivation, combine to make the dahlia the favorite garden 
flower throughout the civilized world. Neo other flower can as 
easily and satisfactorily be grown as the dahlia, and for gorgeous 
masses of brilliant blooms from midsummer till frosts kill all 
tender vegetation, it stands unequaled. Its value asa garden 
flower is still more enhanced by the almost limitless numbers, 
new forms and types which are constantly procured by selec- 
tion, and developed through the hybridizer’s art. To famil- 
iarize our readers with the grand possibilities of the dahlia in 
its various types, we present herewith the beautiful and life- 
like colored plates on the first cover page of this number. 
These plates, three-fourths the fiowers’ size are the more re- 
markable because they constitute the first use in an agricul- 
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tural journal of the new process of color-photo-engraving. 
The following are condensed descriptions of the various 
blooms portrayed on our colored plates. 
This superb variety is acknowledged by all who 
Clifford have seen it to be the finest decorative Cactus 
W. Bruton dahlia ever produced, and is the most important 
acquisition since the introduction of Nymphea. It 
is a very strong, sturdy grower, and an extremely profuse 
bloomer. The flowers are large, five to six inches in diameter, 
and perfectly full to the center. The color is a solid, pure 
yellow, of the clearest, richest shade. Unlike other varieties, 
there 1s no green center at any time, even when the buds are 
just expanding. Flowers are borne on long, graceful stems, 
and are invaluable for cutting and exhibition purposes. An 
etfectively arranged vase of it is shown herewith, and a single 
flower on the first cover page. This variety was awarded the 
diploma of the American Institute at Madison Square garden, 
New York. It was also awarded many other first prizes. 
This is one of the most beautiful of the decorative 
Tridescent plants. The plant is a thoroughbred, being of 
medium hight, sturdy growth, and of branching 
habit, bearing the flowers on long stems and in great profu- 
sion. The flowers are of medium size and of beautiful form, 
being perfectly regular and symmetrical. It is, however, in 
the color that the greatest distinction is found, and the 
exquisite shades and tints are so delicately interblended that 
it is almost impossible to describe it, much less to accurately 
reproduce it in color, The ground color is bright orange, 
overlaid clear red and suffused pink giving it a brilliant soft 
red appearance, as seen on the front cover. The reflex is pur- 
plish blue, and as it overlaps the front of the petal, and strikes 
the orange cast, it forms a distinct blue margin. As it is 
such an early and profuse bloomer, it will be extensively 
grown for bouquets and decorations. It was awarded first 
prize as best seedling by the American Dahlia Society at 
Philadelphia, and was greatly admired by the throngs who 
visited the exhibition. 
As both types are sold as Cactus dahlias in the 
Cactus American catalog, they are mentioned together. 
and This is the section which has revolutionized dahlia 
Decorative culture during the past few years, and is the most 
Dablias useful and beautiful of the entire family. The flow- 
ers are of medium to very large size, and of the 
most exquisite finish, being soft, delicate and graceful. The 
colors of this section are extremely delicate and rare, while 
the blendings of shades and tints are surpassingly lovely. The 
flowers are perfectly double, loosely arranged, irregular in 
outline, and borne on good stems, well supplied with buds and 
foliage. This section is the most valuable for cutting and 
general decorations, and embraces such popular types as the 
Clifford W. Bruton, Iridescent and Nymphiea, depicted on 
the first cover page. 
Also a branch of the old ball-shaped type but en- 
tirely distinct from the Show dahlia, and the most 
popular everywhere, owing to the lovely combina- 
tions’ of colors in the same flower. They are 
eplashed, penciled, margined, and variegated in every conceiva- 
ble manner and form. The flowers are of large size, beautiful 
and regular form, and the piants are strong, vigorous growers 
and free bloomers. They are general favorites and are gener- 
ally planted in garden collections and as specimen plants. 
This section is seldom offered separately, but 1s included in 
the double large-flowering or Show dahlias in the catalogs, 
One of the loveliest sections of the entire genus. 
Pompon The flowers are of perfect form and embrace every 
or Bouquet color, shade and tint found in dahlias, They are 
Dablias very highly colored, while many of the varieties 
are tipped and variegated. The plants are of 
dwarf compact growth, and being continually covered with a 
mass of flowers are very effective for bedding and _ borders, 
where they produce a beautiful effect. The flowers are largely 
used for bouquets and decorations, lasting a long time after 
being cut. This section is especially valuable for pot culture 
and for planting on small grounds where large collections are 
desired, as they can be planted closer than the larger sorts. 
These are a branch of the old bal)-shaped type, and 
are highly prized by all who wish to make a beau- 
tiful show en masse, as presented in the lower por- 
tion of the second cover page. They are very 
large, of strong, compact form, and double to the center. In 


Fancy 
Dablias 


Show 
Dablias 


THE DAHLIA 


many cases the outer petals reflex to the stem, forming a_ per. 
fect ball. This is the oldest form of the double dahlia, and ig 
better known and more universally grown than any other sec- 
tion. Some of the varieties are unsurpassed for vases and for 
large decorations, being of immense size with long stems, 
They embrace the full range of colors except blue, and every 
intermediate shade and tint. The flowers are all either 
or self colored, or edged and shaded darker than the ground 
color. This section is invaiuable for banking or massing. 
Specimens of which are depicted in the 
corners of our frontispiece, embrace all the colo 
tints and shades found in the double classes, and 
all the types and forms; hence we have the singia 
varieties of the Cactus, of the Show and of the Fancy types 
The petals of some of the varieties are flat, others reflex, 
while some are beautifully cupped. The new early flowerin; 
dwarf: single dahlias are much used for bedding as well 
decorations. The colors, shades and tints are the lovelies 
found in nature and embrace all the colors frora the softest to 
the richest. In addition to solid colors they are spotted, 
striped, splashed, margined and blended in every conceivable 
way. When the new, high-colored varieties become bette: 
known, they will be universally grown. 


Our Grand Dablia Offer 


To promote the growth of, and create an increased inter- 
est in, the cultivation of flowers among the people, we have 
made an arrangement with W. P. Peacock of New Jersey, 
a leading grower of dahlias and of internationai reputa- 
tion as an originator of improved varieties, to supply ow 
readers with special sets of prize-winning dahlia tubers. 
These are in every case delivered postpaid, will be of the first 
quality, and each set accompanied by full cultural directions. 

Prompt service pleases most people, and we will, 
About when requested, fill immediately upon 
the receipt. We wouid suggest, however, that it will 
Shipment be safer and avoid the possibility of freezing i: 
transit, if the bulbs are not sent until planting 
time. All that we can do is to guarantee bulbs of the first 
quality securely packed: we cannot be responsible if they 
are spoiled by exposure in transit. Therefore, in sending in 
their orders, subscribers should state whether they wish thei 
tubers sent at once, or at the proper time to plant in their 
locality. All of the latter will be classified according to geo- 
graphical location as received. 

There is, of course, a possibility of there being such a 
demand for some of the sets named below, that some special 
kinds may be exhausted. We should therefore advise sending 
in orders at once. In the event, however, of the exhaustion 
of any special kind of tuber, strong plants will be sent in 
their stead later. 


Seven Sets of Prize-Winning Dablia Tubers 


solid 


lo wer 
Single 
Dablias 


orders 


Retail 
Prices 
Clifford W. Bruton, one strong field-grown tuber, $0.50 
Iridescent, one strong field-grown tuber, .50 
Four tubers of superb named Cactus dahlias, four 
varieties, .60 
Four tubers of named Show and Fancy dahlias, four 
varieties, .60 
Four tubers of superb named Pompon dahlias, four 
varieties, : 
Four tubers of named dablias, one each Cactus, Show, 
Fancy and Pompon, -60 
Four tubers of named Single dahlias, four varieties, .60 


Set 1. 
Set 2. 
Set 3. 


Set 4. 


Set 5. 
.60 
Set 6. 


Set 7. 
In ordering sets, be sure to do so by the numbers given 

above. It will do no harm to specify the kind or ‘kinds you 

desire, but the set number should accompany each order. 


Our Special Premium Offer 


Chis Journal and Any One Set for $1.25 

For $1.25 we will send this journal one year, and any one 
set of dahlia tubers specified above. If more than one set of 
tubers is desired, add 25c for each additional set. Where no 
yearly subscription to our paper accompanies the order for 
dahlia tubers, they must be paid for at the retail price speci- 
fied above. In all cases we prepay postage. 

Note also that a copy of American Agriculturist Year 
Book and Almanac for 1898 is presented to each person avail- 
ing himself of the above offer. This book is alone worth 
many times the price placed upon it. 

















A Satisfactory Round Barn. 


F. M. BENEDICT. 


Round barns are becoming quite common 
in some parts of the country. There seems to 
be an economy of space in a circular struc- 
ture and the fact 
that it is possible 
to have a silo in 
the center, away 
from the effect of 
the changes of tem- 
perature, is a great 
advantage, particu- 
larly in dairy dis- 
tricts where the 
greater number of 
these round barns 
are found. The 
barn shown in the 
engraving is own- 
ed by John M. 
Ware of Wauaupaca, 
Wis. The frame of 
the outer wall of 
the first story is 
made of 2x12 inch 
studding 3ft apart. 








JOHN M. WARE. 


John M. Ware’ was 
born in New York in 
1847. Mr Ware in a few 
years settled with his par- 
ents near Waupaca, Wis. 
He taught school when a 
young man and at differ- 


ent times — oy Above the second 
all the township offices. 

He was married in 1886, floor, these stud- 
but the mother of his dings are only 2x6 


bright boy and ——o inches. The whole 
‘ 296 2 2 
Ag Eg ng is covered with 
for by Mr Ware’s mother, 8-inch drop siding. 
who is a typical pioneer pn the first floor is 
a re . ae of double 
‘ stalls facing a 9-ft 
alley. The gutters back of the stalls are 20 
inches wide and 5 inches deep on the svuth 
side of the barn, reaching a depth of 7 
inches by the time they get round to the 
north end,so as to furnish drainage. A liquid 
manure cistern is situated just outside of the 
barn. 

The main entrance to the first floor is on 
the south side, where a wide, open space ex- 
tends clear through to the silo. A chute ex- 
tends from the silo down through the floor to 
the stalls below, through which the feed is 
thrown. On the second floor there is room 
for hay, farm machinery, grain, horse stalls, 
etc. Scaffolding just above the second story 
adds greatly to the hay capacity of the barn. 
A comimodious milk room is located in the 
northeast corner, where the separator stands. 
Milk is run through the separator simply to 
clean and aerate it, after which it is bottled 
for market. 

The silo walls are made of studding 2x12 
inches and covered on the inside with three 
thicknesses of }-inch boards, witha layer of 
building paper between the courses. The 
outside is covered with sheathing, merely to 
create air spaces between the studding, whick 
insure perfect ventilation. After being filled 








the contents of the silo are merely wet down 
on top with 40 or 50 pails of water every other 
day until five or six applications have been 
made. ‘The total cost of this barn and milk 
house was about $3000. 


inline 
Protecting Stable Manure. 
8S. W. DEVINE. 

For keeping my manure, I have a shed in 
one corner of the barn so situated that the 
manure from the stalls can be pitched directly 
into it. To makea considerable quantity of 
manure it is necessary to have plenty of bed- 
ding. For this purpose I use straw and forest 
leaves. It costs but little to gather the 
leaves in the fall and store them in a conven- 
ient place in the barn. My method is to 
make a good bedding of leaves or straw. Add 
a little each moruing with a sprinkling of 
road dust or plaster. The stalls are cleaned 
once a week. To the heap is added the 
weekly cleanings of the henhouse and the ref- 
use of the premises. As it is kept dry, there 
is no danger of heating and it is lett to ac- 
cumulate until ready to spread in the spring. 
The dry road dust and plaster absorb the 
moisture and retain the ammonia which 
would otherwise be largely lost. 

For green mannres, I advocate the sowing 
of cowpeas in May, to be followed by crim- 
son Clover from the latter part of August to 





DR! VEWAY 
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SOUTH ENTRANCE \ pres, 








BASEMENT OR FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


middle of September. The clover protects the 
land during the winter and furnishes an ex- 
cellent early spring pasture, after which it 
can be turned under for fertilizing purposes. 


na ennai 

New Way of Securing Ice.—Most people have 
well water near the house, and can easily 
have ice made in the following manner: On 
a very cold day pump up some water and let 
it stand until it commences to freeze, then 
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take a pailful and wet the bottom and sides 
of icehouse thoroughly. <A coating of ice 
will soon form. By repeating this a few 


times a water-tight tank will be formed, into 
which water may be poured and it will freeze 





SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 


solid in a short while. At night several bar- 
els of water can be poured in and will be 
found one solid block in the morning. It 
will be quite a surprise to see what a large 
quantity of ice can be made in this way by 
a person on a very cold day.—[Lewis O’Fol- 
low. 





About Farm Machinery.—This is the season 
for storing farm machinery, and why do not 
imanufacturers make them so they can be 
stored more easily? If horse rake thills could 
be unfastened ora mowing machine pole be 
removed without taking the machine all to 
pieces, it would be much better. ‘The old- 
fashioned mowing machines were made with 
a wooden platform for the feet, so the driver 
could shift his position and balance himself 
better on changes of surface, but now im- 
provement has made two little foot rests or 
stirrups, with a seat that keeps the driver’s 
body at an angle of 45 degrees and every mo- 
tion of the spring tends to throw him further 
out of balance. Thisis all wrong. The ma- 
chine should be so made that the feet can be 
nioved to support the body and the spring of 
the seat fixed so that instead of throwing the 
driver’s body backward and downward, it 
will give ita vertical motion, which is more 
natural and less injurious. 





Oats Form one of the principal Belgian 
crops, with an average annual value of about 
$16,000,000. Yet large quantities are imported 
from the U S, Canada, Russia and southeast- 
ern Europe. 
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As to Co-operative Sugar Factories. 


A great deal of loose talk has been in- 
dulged in upon this subject. Farmers and 
others who would not co-operate or work to- 


gether to conduct the simplest form of a coun- 
try store, creamery or co-operative market- 
ing, have proclaimed learnediy as to the ad- 
vantages of co-operative sugar factories. The 
ideas expressed have been in the main crude 
and unbusinesslike, though the object sought 
is highly commendable. 

In this, as in all other 
it should be distinctly 
operation is not a new method of conducting 
business but simply provides a different 
method of dividing the profits of industry—to 
labor or produce rather than to capital. *‘The 
same principles that govern success in acquir- 
ing profit on capital, apply tothe acquirement 


co-overative eftort, 
understood that co- 


of protit to divide upon labor. Industry, ap- 
plication, perseverance, good jndgment, all 


are required in the co-operative as in the ex- 
isting methods of industry. Co-operation is 
not a means whereby the business of produc- 
tion and distribution will run itself and 
pour a golden stream into the pockets of the 
people. True co-operative effort is by no 
means independent of the everyday princi- 
ples that underlie success in any undertaking 
or business.’’ 

Especially is this true in the beet-sugar bus- 


iness. The factory must be located, bnilt, 
equipped and managed with the utmost wis- 
dom and in the best possible way. This can 


only be obtained by employing persons of ex- 
perience in the industry, preferably those who 
have had experience under American condi- 
tions. These experienced persons must also 
be reliable, or they may so. conduct the 
terprise as to use much more money than is 
absolutely essential. All these points must 
be properly safeguarded, whether the sugar 
factory is owned co-operatively or by a 


#li-e 


stock company, or. by asingle individ- 
ual. In either case it must be run on the 
same business like basis. Indeed, a fac- 


tory that is owned co-operatively—that is, by 
beet growers in part in connection with oth- 
ers—should even be better managed than a 
private enterprise, because so many are ready 
to criticise the slightest mistake. Farmers 
who think a co-operative factory is that 
will pay them more per ton for beets of in- 
ferior quality than a private factory can afford 
to pay for rich beets, will be wofully deceiv- 
ed. A factory can get no more out of the bus- 
iness than there is in it. 

In a strictly co-operative 
shareholder has but one vote, irrespective of 
the amount of money he has invested. Out of 
the receipts of the business, the co-operative 
factory would first pay all expenses, a reason- 
able sum for depreciation and reserve, a fair 
rate of interest on capital, and the balance 
would be divided pro rata on the fur- 
nished, just as the co-operative creamery pays 
for butter. 1f the season is good,the beets rich 
in sugar, and the markets favorable, under 
good management such a co-operative factory 
might possibly pay more than one conducted 
by the ordinary system, but under unfavora- 
ble conditions, the loss would come upon the 
beet grower for the co-operative factory, as 
against the stockholder in the capitalistic fac- 
Jn other words, true co-operation 
means that the co-operators assume the risk 
of the losses as weil as the profits of the busi- 
ness. 

If farmers are 


one 


factory, each 


beets 


tory. 


willing to go in with all 
these points thcroughly understood and ona 
basis that will insure proper management, 
then co-operative sugar factories may be at- 
tempted. But to embark in so gigantic an 
enterprise on any other basis is folly doomed 
to failure. Itis true that in Germany fac- 
tories run on the co-operative principle 
most satisfactory, but this is ex peri- 
enced beet growers who guarantee to raise 
about 2 acres of beets annually for the factory 
for every $100 worth of its capital stock they 
own. This is done in the center of the in- 
dustry, where abundant talent and experience 
in sugar factory management are available. 
Most of these German factories produce only 
raw sugar, selling their product to refineries; 
whereas in the United States our factories are 
usnally equipped to make refined sugar so as 


are 


aipong 
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MONEY 


to be independent of the trust. But the ten- 
dency in Germany is to amalgamate small 
plants into larger factories so as to reduce ex- 
penses per ton handled. When the Drost and 
Baumann patents for refining expire four years 
hence, more of the German factories will put 
in retineries. All our readers should apply 
to Department of State, Washington, D ©, for 
its free report (dated Oct 12) upon co-opera- 
tion in German sngar production. It 
cludes with these golden words: 

‘*Co-operative enterprises are sure to fail un- 
less the members are duly imbued with the 
full sense of allegiance to the common inter- 
est and a fixed determination to furiher the 
same, even at the sacrifice of their own indi- 
viduality.’’ 


cone- 





Kansas Enthusiastically Supports It. 
F. D. COBURN, SECRETARY KANSAS STATE BOARD 
OF AGRICULTURE. 
A state which in twenty-five years, while 
being evolved from butfalo range into a corn 
field challenging the wonder and admiration 
of mankind, has produced among its varied 
crops Within that time corn having a value 
on the ground where it grew of more than 
$826,000,000, is in a position to look kindly 
upon any legitimate scheme for properly 
bringing this king of cereals to the favorable 
attention of all cliristendom. I aim not more 
contident of anything than that this wonder- 
ful grain, common as it may be to us, has 
scarcely attained the threshhold of the appre- 


ciation, usefulness and importance which 
only waits on its properties, uses and worth 
being even fairly understood, not only by a 


score of other nations, the Yankee 
nation as weil. 

I can conceive of no more feasible way to 
properly exploit before the world every as- 
pect of America’s and Kansas’s foremost cul- 
tivated plant than this proposed international 
corn exposition, and am _ enthusiastically 
for it. 

Ifthe U S department of agriculture will 
take up this work and back it, with say $100,- 
000 of the appropriation sv largely wasted in 
the gratuitous distribution annually of 60 
mail-car loads of lettuce, cabbage, tomato 
and like seeds that do no one any good and 
nobody wants, it ean easily be made more 
practically useful than any work the depari- 
ment has ever attempted. 

I am not by anv means antagonistic to the 
original idea of the government’s procuring 
to a reasonable extent ‘‘rare and improved 
varieties of seeds,’’ for trial, but the business 
has drifted so far from any legitimate or good 


but by 


purpose and become such a wasteful abuse, 
that a halt should be called. No man is bet- 
ter equipped by position, training and sym- 


pathy to divert that part of the work or its 
appropriations into a direction of real useful- 
ness than the present secretary of agriculture. 
He could make it the crowning effort of his 
useful life, and I hore he will. 

By all means let us have a world’s corn and 
corn product show at Chicago in 1899, and es- 
pecially with the corn cooking school attach- 
ment; then use every good means to have the 
world attend it, thereby profiting themselves 
and us. 


Outlook for Popcorn Slightly Better. 





There is a fair prospect that farmers who 
make a specialty of growing popcorn for mar- 
ket will secure slightly better prices than the 
last year or two, but not much. The crop, 
taking the country at large, is apparently a 
fullone, and in some sections, notably the 
west, prices continue very low. But in some 
of the middle and eastern states, while the 
markets are well supplied, a fair inquiry pre- 


vails and the situation seems to be looking 
up atrifie. A carload in shipping order sold 


in Chicago the other day at 80c per 100 fbs in 
the ear, with regular market quotable at a 
range of 75c@$1 ¥P 100 lbs. These are about 
the same prices in Chicago the past year or 
two; offerings continue very liberal. The 
large dealers 
the coun- 
in 1- 
label. Cincinna- 
are generally 


figures named are paid by the 
who take the corn as received from 
try, sort it and sell more or less shelled 
lb cartons under their own 
ti, Columbus and Philadelphia 





CROPS 


In New Yor! 
pepeorn on the 
choice cor 


regarded as good markets. 
present wholesale price for 
ear is about $2 per 100 lbs, 


ell. 
ing in a small way at this, but ordinar n- 
Signments would not command as h 


Specialists in the country who have built up a 
trade get 24 to 2sc per lb, and 
more, this for sound corn in | 
placed free on board cars at interior points 
in Ohio, New York, Vermont, 
prices are higher than in lowa, 
other western states. 

New crop popcorn should not be shipped, 


occask 


ear 


etc, iere 


Illinois and 


but kept in a ary place untik the following 
season. It will not pop satisfactorily the 
first year, hence finds slow sale except to spec. 
ulators and dealers who store and hold one 


This crop cannot be called 


to two years. X= 
cessive, one year with another, consid ng 
the character of the demand, and in some 
quarters itis believed the area devoted to 
popcorn another year might be cautiously 
increased, still tinding good outlet for the 
product. 


The Trade in Christmas Trees is always con- 
siderable at this time of year or a little later, 


prices received depending very largely unon 
the supply, the market being easily  over- 
stocked. Some of the middle states and most 
of New England have been for years sup- 
plied by trees shipped from Maine, but re- 


cently the Catskills and Adirondacks have 
furnished a good many. Some men _ who 
muke a business of selling these small 
greens cut their own trees on their own farms 
and take them to New York or Boston, find- 
ing vacant space to place them on sale as best 
they can. The fir tree is one of the most 
popular, with some sale for spruce. 


av eT 
evet- 





Covering Strawberries.—C. M., Westchester 
Co, N Y: No,it is not too late to cover straw- 


berry plants for winter protection. In fact, 
they should never be covered before the 
ground freezes. The danger of injury to thie 


plants is not so much from cold as from the 
changes of freezing to thawing whereby the 
plants may be thrown out. The main object 
of winter mulching is to keep the frost in the 
ground till spring, when frost leaves 
ground altogether. Two inches of straw is all 
that is required for protection. 


the 


The Marsden Company, which is exploiting 
corn pith in a large way, to be used in indus- 
trial capacity, is reported to be erecting a 
number of new factories in the west and 
southwest to increase the output of the finish- 
ed product to 240,000 tons per annum. 





Securing the End of a Wire Fence.—Where a 
wire fence is stretched tightly, as it must be 
stretched if it is to be most serviceable, it 
is important that the post where the wires 
start be unyielding. Where the wires are at- 
tached to the postin the ordinary way, the 
post will ‘‘give’” and the wires become slack. 


im 
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The cut shows an excellent plan to keep the 
wires, whether barbed or plain, tight and un- 
yielding. They all start from the bottom 
of the first post close to the ground, where they 
have no ‘‘purchase’’ upon the post to draw 
it out of position, then pass up through staples 
to their proper positions on the post 
and so on along the line. Short pieces of wire 
are put in between the first and second 
where the dotted lines appear. This isa 
much simpler plan than the attempt to ‘‘ 
chor’’ the post, and put the wires on in posi- 
tion at the start. 


second 
posts 


an- 





To Have Good Butter, the maker must be 
given good milk, must keep it clean, then 
common sense. The buttermaker should have 
authority to choose his own assistant, as 4 
cheap thick-headed man at the weigh can is 
not the one to judge of the fitness of milk. 


[H. N. Miller. 


use 








Successful Grape Grafting. 
J. I. PORTER, OHIO. 


An old Clinton vine stood at the corner of 
the woodhouse which was so vigorous that its 


pranclies spread over everything within reach, 
put bore no fruit. In April, 1896, I cut both 
branches off close to the ground and grafted a 
Delaware grape into one and an Iona into 
the other. I used no wax, simply wrapped 


carefully with strings of cloth, pasted a little 
mud over the wound and covered all with 
earth except the top buds of the grafts. Those 
grafts made a wonderful growth the first sea- 
son,owing to the far-reaching roots of the Clin- 


ton vine. Atclose of the first season the 
Jona vine was about 18 feet long and the Del- 
aware about 12. This season, with the vines 
one year old, the Delaware branch bore 24 as 
fine bunches of Delaware grapes as I ever 


saw. The bunches and berries were slightly 
larger than the Delaware generally grows and 
so compact on the stems that they could not 
be picked off easily without beginning at the 
end of the stem. 

e Iona branch bore about 40 bunches of 


Iona grapes of the finest quality. Thisis a 
quick way of getting a grapevine into bear- 
ing. I tried the same experiment on a wild 


grapevine down in the pasture. It grew just 
as vigorously, but an inquisitive Jersey cow 
spoiled the experiment. 





Questions and Answers. 

Not San Jose Scale.—J. W. P. sends us a 
bit of poplar bark covered with the oyster- 
shell bark louse. The dreaded San Jose scale 
is much smaller, flatter and lighter in color. 
No one who has seen the two side by side can 
fail to notice the difference. As was stated, 
on Page 587, a parasite ( Aphelinus fusipennis) of 
the San Jose scale has almost destroyed the 
pest in California,and if this parasite is dil- 
igeutly propagated wherever the scaie appears, 
we hope it will prove to be, as in Califor- 
nia, a natural remedy forthe dreaded San 
Jose seale. 


When to Make Cuttings.—F. H.: Cuttings of 
currants or grapevines or any other plants 
can be made now until severe freezing weath- 
er sets in. Put in a box of dry sand and place 
in an ordinary cellar until planting time in 
spring. 


Inexpensive Window Plants.—If you have 
not already prepared your list of plants for 
house decoration during the winter, I recom- 
mend that you dig from your lawns a few 
small, compactly grown, common. shrubs. 
Among these, I recommend as the finest for 
forcing in pots and boxes the common lilac, 
the vellow flowered ribes or Missouri currant, 
the Spirea prunifolia and if you have Deutzia 
gracilis, pot it. All these grow with great 
readiness and can he kept in the cellar until 
about three weeks before they are wanted for 
bloom. I should add to these one or two 
boxes of the common hardy lily, Hemerccallis 
Julva. This plant, which is exquisite’ in 
bloom, will give a profusion of flowers in- 
doors in January and February as readily as 
out of doors in May or June. 

Underground Greenhouse.--J. T., - Ontario 
Co, N Y: While greenhouses may be built 
without front and rear walls, as arule it is 
better to raise them afew feet. What kinds 
of vegetables are the most profitable to force, 

epends very largely upon the demands of the 
miarkets at which they are to be disposed. 
\nyone contemplating the construction of a 
greenhouse will be greatly benetited by study- 
ng Taft’s Greerhouse Construction, published 
by Orange Juddj company, price $1.50, post- 
paid. 


Concrete Walls.—E. L., Pike Co, Pa: It is 
not advisable to build concrete walls in freez- 
ing weather. The proper proportions for mak- 
ing concrete are one part of good cement and 
three parts ef clean gravel, or broken stone. 
These are mixed dry and then thoroughly sat- 
urated with water. This mass has to be used 
at once, and may be formed into bricks of 
any size and shape desired, or put into board 
rg previously constructed, according to 
the plan of the walls to be built. 


t 
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Vegetables 


can be raised at a profit, and the yield en- 
larged, if properly fertilized. Most fe-til- 
izers do not contain enough 
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handle everything wanted at Chicago office, 4S. Canal Street 





‘Large, perfect shapé 
vigorous, prolific, 
drought-resisting, 

Best varieties Strawe 

berry Lhe eae 3 .~ a 
paragusl oots, Peac 
Apple and Plum Trees. 
Peaches grown from nat- 
ural seed in section free 
from scai3 and yellows. 
Write for latest catalog—F REE. 
N’S NURSERIES, 
Berlin, Md. 
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A Good FLEXIBLE CEMENT ROOFING 
Farm Paper 


must be, first of all, reliable. What you read 
in it must be the actual experience of practical 
men, These men should be recognized authori- 
ties on the subject they write about. What they 
say should be the best information on the sub- 
ject treated. The Fire, rain and wind proof. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


THE PHILIP C Y MFG. Co., 
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gives you just this kind of information. It costs Peach Trees, Japan Chestnuts, 


money to get the best-informed men to tell what 
they have learned in years of actual experience. 

The experience costs them money—more than Asparagus Roots, Shade Trees. 
they charge us for telling it. How much less it = : 
costs you—about 2 cents a week. Test its value Price List Free. 
for yourself. Send us $1.00forayear. Read it 


three months. Then if you are not satisfied we SAMUEL C. DeCOU, 
will return your full dollar. Moorestown, N. J. 
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Economical Farm Boiler 


For Poultrymen, 
Stock Raisers and Dairymen. 

The Boiler is made of galvanized steel. The 
Furnace sides and linings are of sheet steel 
plates. Front, door and hearth of cast iron. 
There is no reason why this cooker should not 
last a lifetime. The boiler can be used for heat- 
ing water and cooking all kinds of food for hogs, 
cattle, dogs. and poultry; and with an extra 50 gal. size, $6 inches high, weighs 190 Ibs. 
boiler, for preserving fruits, vegetables, boiling ok canal ee . . 
ee —_ pone Se mane oe Guaranteed just as represented in the 
»oses for whicha large cooking utensil is desired. - > “ 

Made in 7 sizes: 25 olen, $12; 50 gallon, $17; iflustration or money will be refunded. 


100 gallon, $24. Send for circulars containing Hundreds sold. No complaints. p) 
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Some Features of Farming at Cornell. 


One who is so fortunate as to have Prof 
Roberts for guide about the Cornell univer- 
sity farm and agricultural experiment station 
at Ithaca, New York, is not hkely soun to for- 
get the pleasure. The professor walks rapid- 
ly and explains as he goes. 

The path leads by the ‘‘farm garden,’’ which 
serves to emphasize the economy of horse 
tillage in the garden. The garden is simply 
a ‘‘strip,’’ long enough to till conveniently, 
no wider than required to give the needed 
area. Some nice cabbages are standing where 
peas grew earlier in the season, and several 
families have been supplied during the sea- 
son; almost no hand labor was bestowed upon 
the patch. Any farmer may have such a gar- 
den with its wealth of vegetables and fruits— 
money savers and health givers. 

The area in experimental plats is now in 
cover crop, for the most part. A small por- 
tion fenced off is devoted to some exact work 
with sugar beets, to determine how best to 
fertilize them and till them. Uniform soil 
couditions were obtained for these experi- 
ments by removing three layers of soil each 
eight inches thick and piling the soil from 
each layer separately on boards. Then the 
earth in each pile was shoveled over till mix- 
ed thoroughly. A brick structure was then 
built in the excavation so as to provide 
twelve compartments or brick boxes for re- 
ceiving the earth. These hard brick walls 
were plastered on each side and the bottom 
covered by concrete. The soil was returned 
in the proper order, sub-soil, sub-surface, 
surface. Such experiments are costly things 
to undertake, quite generally beyond the _ pri- 
vate individual. The test has to be continued 
several years und with the chemical analysis 
involves an astonishing amount of work. 

On one plot various clovers are growing. 
Seeded after barley, the crimson clover is 
much larger than the others. In all the ex- 
periments Prof Roberts tries to keep repeating 
till the results are trustworthy. This is illus- 
trated by the plat which is devoted to testing 
the comparative manurial value of straw and 
shavings for stable bedding. Here for three 
seasons these manures have been spread at 
the rate of 10,000 lbs per acre per annum. Un- 
til this year the unmanured check plat has 
given better results than those manured, but 
the experiment will be continued perhaps 
for several years. 

The view across the hills in the bright sun- 
shine brought comment to the visitor’s lips. 
‘*What a beautiful country! Beautiful! Beau- 
tiful!’’ The thrifty appearance of the farm 
spread out to onr gaze caused us to ask if it 
was always so. ‘‘No, indeed; it used to be 
an old daisy infested farm.’’ ‘‘ You must have 
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piled on quantities of manure, professor.’’ 
**No, we have studied the needs of the land; 
applied the manures we make and we buy 
only a little mineral fertilizer; this little is 
used as a starter fur the wheat. We have coax- 
ed the soil along and now it responds. You 
notice the manure spread roughly on yonder 
meadow. Thatis forthe corn crop. Our ro- 
tation is—clover and timothy, corn, oats, 
wheat and clover again. We will haul a little 
manure this fall to spread on the pasture 
knolls; if we can’t give them a full meal, we 
can give them a sandwich. Later we stack 
manure up out here,’’ and he showed us the 
manure pit. This is situated alongside the 
driveway where a little depression is found 
that serves admirably. ‘‘If it gets too hot we 
draw on a few loads of earth; this cools it 
down and prevents waste of ammonia. The 
earth changes color after being on for a time. 
The cemented bottom holds leachings. This 
well-rotted manure is for the wheat crop; it 
is spread on the freshly plowed ground and 
worked into it.’’ 
We noted some 
the pasture slopes. 


cornstalks scattered along 

‘*Those are what remain 
from our feeding out there. We like to feed 
that way in the fall; the cattle enjoy it, too; 
and the stalks by shading the ground stimu- 
late the grass. Strange to say, the stalks 
seem to have sunk out of sight by spring. I 
find it important to strew the stalks in nar- 
row windrows in the pasture; then the cows 
eat them much closer, paw them less and the 
waste of fodder is very slight.”’ 

We paused at the wheat field gate to feast 
our eyes on the acres of fresh green wheat. 
It looked so good to us that we leaned on the 
top rail of the fence to talk it over. ‘‘They 
tell us that we have only a little dab in ex- 
periments,’’ the professor observed, ‘‘ but 
the whole farm is an experiment; it is all un- 
der observation. Here we can test worthy 
varieties under field conditions. We have 
several acre-plats here; each drilled the whole 
length of the field. There is one where every 
other drill was taken out. We will give inter- 
tillage to that plat, to see what will come of 
it. In the distance you observe the young 
clover; there we harvested wheat this sum- 
mer; and our plats yielded close to fifty bush- 
els per acre. There was once the most heart- 
sickening old daisy pasture one need imag- 
ine; heavy clay, cold and stubborn. Daisies 
are the sign of bad agriculture. We cut our 
wheat high, and afterward clip off the stub- 
ples by the mower, set to run high. This kills 
weeds and holds the clover closer to the 
ground, also gives some mulch. Then, too, 
the stubbles won’t catch in the hay rake. 

‘*We don’t sow crimson clover in our corn; 
because if we do the oat crop falls down. 


There is then too much nitrogen in the soil, 
This saving all the manure, liquid and solid, 
for 17 years, begins to tell. We wouldn’t buy 
nitrogen at 2c per lb, though most farmers 
think they must have it and pay 15 to 20¢ per 
lb for 1t.’’ 

We struck across the meadow seen at a dis- 
tance earlier, and noticed much clover in it, 
The professor told us that it is so badly in- 
fested with root borer that by next spring it 
would be gone. The field Las done its duty 
this year, the two cuttings aggregating some. 
what more than five tons to the acre. A little 
alfalfa is prominent now init. ‘‘I want a 
plant that will enrich the land, not hang on 
and leave it poorer for growing in it,’’ ob- 
served Prof Roberts. He referred to the use 
of alfalfa to sap and mine the subsoil year 
after year before being turned under. 

‘*These chickens say, ‘No alfalfa for 
said the professor, as he pointed to the young 
fowl at the yards we were approaching. 
‘*They like crimson clover much better.’’ 

THE FARM BARN 

is in outside dimensions 100 feet square and 
is 100 feet high. It is a general purpose 
affair; furnishing shelter to all the farm an- 
imals save the poultry, and within the lofty 
mows the roughage is stored. Two silos took 
about two-thirds of this year’s corn crop; no 
rvom for the rest of the stalks. Contrast this 
with the little barn that did duty to the same 
area before the university began operations 
here. On the driving floor level are the horse 
stables and bull stalls, also farm office, some 
spaces for storage of vehicles and harnesses, 
grain, etc. Through a space open to the car- 
rier tracks above the crops are slung up by 
horse power and thence shunted to the seven 
bays. Over the horse stables one finds the 
sheep pens, with the corn crib hard by and the 
stationary thresher standing handy, which 
delivers straw upon a floor above the sheep. 
Below the corn crib is a storing room for 
plows and other implements; below this is tie 
piggery. Thisis airy and light, has board 
floors on a level, but beneath them isa _ slop- 
ing floor of concrete to run all liquids to the 
covered barnyard adjoining. The alley 
through which the pigs run to their pasture 
lots is paved with brick, so it is easy to keep 
clean. The cow stable is beneath the driving 
floor. It is nine feet high, which Prof Roberts 
thinks too low, but has a good supply of light 
and being paved with brick is clean and 
sweet. Stalls for some thirty cows are pro- 
vided. tone corner, the dark corner of the 
room, the boiler stands which supplies steam 
for keeping all drinking tanks warm in win- 
ter and the engine attached runs the various 
machinery. 

Asthe distinctive feature of the 
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CORNELL WHEAT. 





ON A NEIGHBORING FARM. 


SCIENTIFIC FARMING THAT PAYS A GOLDEN PROFIT 


Cornell’s wheat averaged 50 bu per acre, yet the land and crop received only such treatment as auy York state farmer should use. Bu 


the wheat field on an adjoining farm that did not receive this treatment failed to pay. 


Scientific farming is merely good husbandry. 


It pays 


ever so much better than the poor farming practiced by those who are so free to condemn ‘‘scientific’’ methods. 











floor level was the hoisting place, the distinct- 
ive feature of the lower story is the space be- 
tween the cow stable on the west end and the 
pigpens on the east. This is the covered 
barnyard. ‘The world-famed covered barn 
vard,’’ observed the visitor. ‘‘This has saved 
m xre than $100,000, forit has made nen 
ashamed of wasting their manures,’’ was Prof 
Roberts’s remark. The pig manure and cow 
manure go in here by wbeelbarrows. ‘‘Cheap- 
e1 than to throw it out of the windows would 
be, takes less time.’’ The horse nianure made 


in the stables overhead is simply dropped 
down through a little trap by each stall. 
In apen off the cow stable we saw two 


handsome Holstein bull calves. ‘‘ Wish J could 
sell them.’’ ‘‘Advertise,’’ said the visitor. 

It should be observed that much feed used 
at Cornell is purchased. This complements the 
roughage which the farm  snpplies so gen- 
erously. To balance this the milk is sold; 
then, too, the potatoes and wheat go to mar- 
ket. 

‘*I do not like a farm that will not lend it- 
self to general agriculture,’’ said Prof Roberts. 
This observation ended our ‘‘short course’’ in 
agriculture. 





Note and Comment. 

The idea that if sufficient enterprise were 
put into tarming the army of idlers about 
our cities would be compelled to labor (as sug- 
gested by H. Stewart, Nov 13 issue) to re- 
move the weeds, etc, isa new one. I do not 
think the average loafer is built that way. 
How was it the past season, when the farmers 
out west by their improved methods had pro- 
duced the biggest crop of wheat ever known 
and when the women even were at work in 
the field at harvest, laborers could not be ob- 
tained at any price from the army of tramps 
and idlers; they simply would not work. It 
seems to me that the army of idlers and 
tramps is moe the result of defective immi- 
gration laws than to any lack of enterprise in 
farming.—[J. P. Little. 


Three years ago I bought a separator and 
have found if most satisfactury. The past 
summer I packed my butter in 50-lb white- 
oak tubs. It sold for 19¢ per lb and while or- 


dinary factory butter brought but 14 to 16e, 
with 3c out for the making and to pay for 
hauling the milk.—{J. E. Pixley, Broome Co, 
N Y. 





Very little choice hay in this town, probably 
90 % timothy, more or less damage through 
standing too long before cutting. One man 
offers his barn full at $5 perton. Poor de- 
mand, result of so much stock being sold the 
last two years on account of drouth.—[A. J. 
P., Greene Co, N Y. 





I am the only Jersey breeder sending Jer- 
seys to the West India islands. I gained ex- 
clusive control of this trade by an advertise- 
mentin the Farmers’ Exchange department 
of your paper. I take about 20 farm and 
stock papers and consider American Agricul- 
turist as being as good as the best and a first- 
class paper to advertise in.—[Myron Reight- 
myer, West Richmondville, N Y. 





Men talk of the hardships of the farm. 
There are hardships, but they will never be 
removed by keeping an eye fixed on the small 

end of the business.—[G. M. Twitchell. 


Our greatest burden is our heavy taxes. 
Of taxes for good government, schools and 
roads, we do not complain, but of the curse 


and expense of the drink traffic, who will de- 


liver us.—[George C. Hill, Fond du Lac Co, 
Wis. 

Asa rule, farniers do not appreciate the 
fertilizing properties of peas and clover, 


pay enough attention to the 
Divine, Hamilton Co, 


neither do they 
barnyard heap.—[S. W. 
Tenn. 


I have 2 well 66 ft deep. A windmill forces 
the water into a tank 30 ft high. I have had 
difficulty in securing packing for the pump 
which would prevent a waste of water. I 
have used candlewick, tallow and beeswax, 
but had to screw the packing box so tight 


that the pump was operated with difficulty. I 
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moistened pith from sunflower stalks, simply 
screwing on the cap of the packing box by 
hand. It has been in use three weeks and 
gives excellent satisfaction.—[A. K. Cross, 
Washington, Co, N Y. 





For potatoes use sod land and no manure ex- 
cept a mixture of 1 bu ashes and 4 qts of salt. 
When pianting, put in one tablespoonful for 
every hill. It is the best and cheapest ferti- 
lizer I ever used. It gave me better results 
than phospbate,which was expensive.—([J. E. 
Pixley, Broome Co, N Y. 





I am a snbscriber to your valuable journal, 
which I regard as indispensable to every in- 
telligent and progressive agriculturist.—{John 
McNeill, Watts, S C. 

There is at least $2.50 per ton difference be- 
tween home-grown and baled hay. Some 
farmers consider it best to sell their own Engz- 
lish hay for 20 and buy western baled for 14, 
yet most think there is more difference be- 
tween the two sorts than that indicated. Best 
timothy is selling in Concord at 18@°0 per 
ton, but is slow at that price, baled 14.50@16. 
{F. G. Pratt, Middlesex Co, Mass. 


Fertility in Sawdust.—I was called to testify 
in a recent lawsuit that raised this point. I 
looked up all the work done upon tbis sub- 
ject as published by the U S experiment sta- 
tions, and found that the only analysis of saw- 
dust from a fertilizing standpoint had been 
made by our own station. This sawdust was 


ordinary every-day soft wood sawdust, and 
coutained 0.15 per cent of nitrogen, a 


trace of phosphoric acid and 0.11 per cent 
potash. These amounts are exceedingly small 
and, moreover, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that they were in such insoluble and un- 
available forms as to be practically useless as 
fertilizers. The mechanical etfect of sawdust 
as a mulch upon land would be so serious as 
to-vustly outweigh any little fertilizing effect 
it might have. Those people who testified in 
the suit in question that sawdust contained 
considerable amounts of fertilizing elements 


simply did not know what they were talking 
about. I know nothing of the merits of the 
question from the legal standpoint, but I 


know that sawdust floated upon a meadow 
must of necessity be a detriment thereto. 
[Joseph L. Hills, Director Vt Exp Sta. 


No More Dyspepsia 


Hood’s Sarse2parilla Affords 
Complete Relief. 


“T was troubled with dyspepsia and could 
hardly eat anything except soup or food in a 
liquid form. I had not finished taking a bot- 
tle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla before I found that 
my stomach would bear more substantial food 
and I have had no trouble from dyspepsia 
since. I also had dizzy spells, and Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla afforded relief. I always keep 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla in the house. I recom- 
mend it to anyone suffering from these trou- 
Mrs. Mary J. JUDKINS, 101 Central 
Peabody, Mass. 








bles.’’ 
street, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is sold by druggists, $1; six for $5. Prepared only 


by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills 





cure Liver Ills; easy to take 
easy to operate, 25c. 





MIXED PAINTS 45c. i 


Ready Mixed Ready Mixed Paint,all colors, Guaranteed 
highest grade made at 45 cents and up 
per gallon, For our handsome color card, full 
particulars and Loup eaey OO poe receive 
ed terms CUT T and send to 
SEARS, ROEBUCE & CO. {ine-) ) CHICAGO, Fen 


iCE PLOWS 
SALESME WANTED to sell to dealers. 100 











$16.50. Circulars Free 
H. PRAY, Clove, N. Y. 





' monthly and expenses. Experience un- 
necessary. Enclose stamp. Acme Cigar Co,Chicago. 


FARMERS 


We will give 
S$I000.00 


to the person who will 


send us the largest num- 
ber of subscribers be- 
tween now and April 15, 
1898. This is in addition 
to a liberal commission 
paid for every subscriber 
secured. 

We shall divide $11,500 
among 440 agents who do 
the best work for us be- 
tween now and April 15, 


1898. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 








8 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 












BY ONE may, with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. It saws 
down trees. Foldslike a pocketknife. Saws any kind of 
timber on any kind of ground. One man can saw MORB 
timber with it than 2 men in any other way, and do it 

RB. 127,000 in use. Send for FREE illustrated cata- 
logue showing latest IMPROVEMENTS and testimonials 
from thousands. First order secures agency. Address 


ING ™ 
ae ame 2-66 S. Clinton Street, Chieago, i. 


$8 "MACHINE 
to weave your own fenceof 
Coiled Hard Steel 
Spring Wire, 

52 inches high, at 
25 Cts. per Rod. 
$20 buys wire mes 100 
rod fence. nis 
Wantes Catalogue pres. 

ARTER 


Wire f Mach. 
Box 6 oeitMterling.@e 


WELL DRILLING MACHINERY, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WILLIAMS BROTHERS, 

\ . ITHACA, N.Y. 

| MOUNTED OR ON SILLS, FOR 
a\s\\_4/m DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, WITH 

fee bo} | STEAM OR HORSE POWER 


i) SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
KDOS ADRESS WILLIAMS BROS.ITHACA,N.V3 


FOOD VALUE 


in any kind of grain is greatly in- 
creased by grinding because it is 
thereby made more digestible. 
May This being true 7 have only to 
decide upon am For durability 
fast work and small Ra werecom- 


mend 
or KELLY DUPLEX 
h uJ Has Duplex Crinders. Crushes 
‘ana eranus ¢ corn cob and all just as coarse or fine as 
ou wantit. Allabout themin our“Hand Book for 
‘armers and Feeders.” Itis FREE write for it now. 


The O.S.KELLY 60, sortagticra: onto. 

































more milk and more butter,. 
more pork and mutton can be 
made from same amount of 
corn iftitis ground. 


STAR Feed Grinders 


grind all grains singly or 
mixea, ear corn dry, damp 
frozen. Can't choke. Circu- 
lars of sweep & steam mills 
free. STAR MFQ CO. 8 
Depot St.,NewLexington.U 
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Was It Cleanly Milking? 
H. STEWART. 





The statement of Clarence C. Gates about 
cleanly milking certainly calls for some re- 
marks. He speaks of keeping the filth from 
the udder out of the pai]. It is not in the man- 
ner of milking that cleanliness is ensured, 
but by the perfectly clean condition of the 
cow’s teats. No milker up to date in his 
work would think of milking a cow whose 
teats were so unclean that if he were to strip 
the cow, as the kind of milking by finger and 
thumb is commonly known, the filth on the 
teat would be scraped off, as Mr Gates says, 
into the pail. In fact, the enormity of this 
offense against purity is worthy of punish- 
ment by imprisonment, for it might easily lead 
to fatal sickness of some unfortunate infant 
who was fed with this milk. We do not think 
of the calf in milking the cow, for tnat is in 
no way necessary. The milker whose wristis 
tired, and milking any cow is hard work for 
the sinews of the wrist, even should the cow be 
an easy milker, may very rightly ease the 
work by changing the ordinary milking to 
stripping, as it is called, when the finger and 
thumb are used as Mr Gates describes. 

It is not at all in the way the cow is milked 
that clean milking consists, but in the proper 
washing or wiping of the cow’s teats before 
the milking is begun, with a wet sponge and 
a clean cloth, never used more than one day 
without washing. To recommend any way 
of milking because ‘‘the least dirt falls’’ is 
accusing oneself of uncleanness. For abso- 
lutely no dirt should be left on a cow’s teats 
when the milker sits down to begin the milk- 
ing. A good way to milk a short teated cow 
is to take the teat between the knuckle of the 
thumb and the first finger, and a teat only 
half an inch long may be milked in that way. 
The quick milking of acow is done best by 
taking hold of the teat by the whole hand in 
the usual way, but right up to the base of the 
teat. I have milked cows every day, except 
in short absences froin home at very long in- 
tervals, for nearly 60 years, and never in all 
that time tried to milk so that ‘‘the least dirt 
falls.’’ My good mother taught me to see that 
the cow's teats were absolutely clean before a 
teat was touched to draw the milk. And not 
wishing any filth in mine, or in the butter I 
have sold, I have always taken care that the 
teats were so clean that not the least dirt 
could possibly fall into the milk, however the 
milk was drawn. 





Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Distemper.—Mrs M. K. has a colt 4 mos old 
which has the distemper. Steam the colt’s 
head three times a day by taking a pail of 
boiling water and putting a piece of camphor 
in it about the size of a wainut. Hold this 
under the colt’s head 15 minutes. Also give it 
two teaspoonfuls of the compound syrup of 
squills at a dose ina tablespoonful of glyc- 
erine three times a day. Feed it anything it 
will eat and give plenty of cold water. If it 
swells at the throat and between the lower 
jaw,poultice it with linseed meal made up 
with boiling water and put on hot. 





Lameness.—Subscriber bas a driving horse 
which is stiff and lame in both hind legs; he 
has a bony substance on each side of his pas- 
tern joints. Blister the bony enlargements 
several times with a little of the following: 
Cantharides 2 dr, biniodide of mercury 1 dr, 
lard 2 oz; mix andrub in a little with the fin- 
gers, let it remain on for 24 hours, then wash 
off. Repeat every second week. Also mix 
sulphate of iron 4 oz,nitrate of potassium 4 07 
and nux vomica 2 oz. Divide into 24 doses and 
give one at night in bran mash until all are 
taken. Give the animal several months’ rest. 


Swine Plague.—N. HL G. has lost some 
hogs, they refuse to eat and in a week’s time 
some of them die. One that was opened after 


death had red patches on the intestines and 
a quantity of yellow water around them. It is 
likely swine plague which has broken out 
umong your hogs. Remove all the well hogs 


some distance from the sick ones and give 
each full-grown hog 20 drops of the medicinal 
nitro-hydrochloric acid at a dose ina bran 
mash twice a day fora week; half-grown hogs, 
half the above quantity. Mix 1 pt crude car- 
bolic acid in 10 gal water and wash the pens 
with it, also sprinkle all the surrounding 
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A SCOTCH COLLIE. 


Here is a photograph of my Seotch collie, 
one of the nicest breeds to have about the 
house or barn. He is very intelligent and 
comes from stock that I saw advertised in 
this journal.—[{A. E. Todd. 





Change the food of the pigs to ground 


parts. 
bran and oil meal for a few weeks. 


oats, 





Anemia.—G. F. C. has lambs which swell 


under the chin and back between the jaws. 
This swelling will disappear but will return, 
then the head swells and the animal dies. 
This is a blood disease. The swelling is only 
a symptom. Change the sheep to another pas- 
ture and feed twice a day on a little ground 
oats and bran mixed, 1 pt of each toa sheep. 
Also mix and divide into 24 doses 1 0z sul- 
phate of iron and 4 oz gentian. Give one dose 
in the ground feed twice a day. Each lamb 
should get the above quantity. 





Kidney Derangement.—M. S. A. has a mare 
which is troubled by a sluggish state of her 
kidneys; also a mare which has a good appe- 
tite but still does not get fat. 1. Give 4 oz 
nitrate of potassium at a dosein a bran mash 
once a day for a week. then skip a week and 
give again if necessary. 2. Givea raw linseed 
oil 1 qt at one dose. After the oil has op- 
erated, mix sulphate of iron 40z, nitrate of 
potassium 40z and nux vomica 2 oz, and 
divide into 24 doses; give one at night in bran 
mash until all are taken. Feed on good oats 
and hay: always water before feeding oats or 
any kind of grain. 





H. B. wants a remedy for corns 
Corns are caused by the shoe 
pressing on the heel; to remedy this, make a 
bar shoe and fit it on the foot so that there 
will be an even pressure on the wall and frog. 
Then rasp down the heet over the seat of the 
corn so that the shoe will not press on it; 
when the pressure is thus removed the coin 
will soon disappear. 


Corns.—C. 
in horses’ feet. 





Polypus.—A. W. has a buil calf which was 


not doing well; one day he seemed as if he 
were going to choke.a fit of coughing came on 


and he conghed up a growth of some kind 
about 6in long and®gin through. These 
growths, or polypi, occur in animals occa- 
sionally and have to be removed or they will 


choke the animal. It is likely the whipstaik 
you put down loosened it and then it was 
coughed up. There may be no more form. 











./ LUMP JAW 


The only certain maw A is Fleming’s 
Lamp Jaw Cure. Kills th ¢ germs and 
removes the tumor. Price $2.00, A bot- 
tle cures two ordinary or one severe case. 
Mailed on receipt of price. Write for 
circular with information. 

FLEMING-HANDSCOMB CO, 

10 East 14th St., New York City. 

Mention this paper. 












NOT ALWAYS UNDERSTOOD. 


A fact often overlooked, or not always 
derstood, is that wonen suffer as much 
distressing kidney and bladder troubles 
men. The womb is situated back of and 
close to the bladder, and for that reason any 
distress, disease or inconvenience manifested 
in the kidneys, back, bladder or urinary pas- 
sage, is oftea,by mistake, attributed to female 
weakness or womb trouble of some sort. 

The error is easily made and may be as easily 
avoided by setting urine aside for twenty-four 
hours; a sediment or settling is evidence that 
your kidneys and bladder need doctoring. If 
you have pain or dull aching in the back, 
pass water too frequently, or scanty supply, 
with smarting or burning—these are also con- 
vincing proofs of kidney trouble. If you have 
doctored without benefit, try Dr Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, the great kidney remedy. The 
mild and the extraoidinary effect will sur- 
prise you. It stands the highest for its 
wonderful cures. If yon take a medicine you 
should take the best. At druggists, fifty cents 
and one dollar. You may have a sample bottle 
and pamphlet, both sent free by mail. Men- 
tion American Agriculturist, and send your 
address to Dr Kilmer & Co, Binghamton, 
N Y. The proprietors of this paper guarantee 
the genuiness of this offer. 
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Improved =. 
U. S. Separators 


For the Dairy and Creamery. 
To be run by Hand, by Belt, or by Steam 
Turbine. Sizes to suit all 
Everything for Dairy and 
Cireulars Free. 


We have 
Creamery. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., 


BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT. 


HOGS OO © 


SMOKE YOUR MEAT WITH 
KRAUSERS LIQUID EXTRACT or SMOKE 















Cimcut LAR. E. KRAUSER & BRO. MILTON. PA: 


A NEW BOOK 








DISEASES OF SWINE 


A TEXT-BOOK FOR 


Swine Growers, Veterinary Sur- 
geons and Students. 


By D. McINTOSH, V. S., 


Professor of Veterinary Science in the University of 


linois. 


Author of “Diseases of Horses and Cattle.” 


HILE most of the books on Swine treat 

also somewhat on their diseases, this is 
the first work exclusively devoted to the 
subject published in America. The author, 
than whom there is no one more competent to 
undertake this task, has contemplated for 
many years the writing of this work which he 
has now brought to e ompletion. Thesubjects 
dealt with are based on science and confirmed 
by experience, so that the reader will not 
have to lose time in reading theories which are 
not confirmed by facts. The introductory 
chapter on the health of the pig will be of 
great service to every swine raiser; and its 
study will prepare the reader to a clear under- 
standing of the treatment of the special dis- 
eases described, and which comprise every 
ailment to which the animal is heir. 


HOG CHOLERA In the treatment of hog 

* cholera and other dis- 
eases which in the majority of prove 
fatal, the author’s original and extensive in- 
vestigations have thrown considerable light 
on many points hitherto but little under- 
stood. The results of all these researches are 
here given in most interesting and instructive 
manner. In addition to the clear style of all 
the author’s writings, the volume is made still 
more helpful to the reader by many accurate 
illustrations which accompany the text. 
12mo, cloth, 230 pages Illustrated. Price, 
$2.00, postpaid. Sold by 


ORANGE JUDD COPIPANY, 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
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PERFECT CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


Jovercoo THE NEW REVISED 
. Hill’s Manual of Social and 
Business Forms 


The Greatest Work of the Century and the 
only Complete and Authentic Self-Educator 
extant. A thorough Reference Book to topics 
of practical utility. Revised to date. 


& STOREHOUSE OF INFORMATION. 
A FOUNTAIN OF LEARNING. 
A TREASURY OF WISDOM. 


WHILE THIS EDITION LASTS 


Only $2.00 Regular Price $5.50 


| Realizing the general desire at this season for 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


appropriate Christmas present the 
National Educational Union has apportioned a limited number 
of ita best publication, the “New Revised Hill’s Manual of 
Social and Business Forms,” for immediate distribution at nearly 
one-third the regular selling price. This offer is made for the purpose of 
obtaining still greater publicity for this wonderful work and applies only 
to this limited number of introductory volumes; for as soon 
as these have been disposed of the regular prices will prevail. When it ie 
considered that this work, when regularly placed upon the market, sells 
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2 ite 2 at from $3.50 to $12.00 per volume, according to the style of the binding, the 

(Size of Book 8%x10% inches.) wonderful opportunity afforded by this offer will be readily appre- 

FATHERS AND MOTHERS Should bearin mindthat thisisa most ciated. The limited number of copies secured by us are offered readers 

appropriate present for a boy or girl. at the liberal terms given below. 
THIS WONDERFUL WORK THE LEADING FEATURE 

of this Book is the department of BUSINESS FORMS which con- 

embodies a thorough course in PENMANSHIP, teaching position, tains explicit and complete directions regarding the transaction of Busi- 
movement and forms, by means of 8 series of practical object lessons. ness by the use of BILLS ORDERS 
The department of SHORTHAND enables stndents to become pro- NOTES. ° re “ “4 

ficient Stenographers. The use of Language is effectively taught, rank ne 9 CHECKS, DRAFTS, RECEIPTS, ETC. 
















ing special instructions in Banking is thoroughly taught, and a clear, easily understood method of 
SPELLING pp my EEPING enables anyone to learn to keep accounts correctly 
mt " a short time. 
CAPITALIZATION, Under the head of LEGAL FORMS, is embraced a very complete 
PUNCTUATION, system adapted to the requirements of every one, and treating some thirty 
GRAMMAR subseots, such 08 
: ‘ + a ‘ , yan 4 AGREEMENTS AND CONTRACTS, 
and other kindred subjects. Under this head is embraced a chapter on DEEDS AND LEASES, ASSIGNMENTS, 
COMMON FAULTS IN SPEAKING AND WRITING. CORPORATIONS. LIENR. 
The department of EPISTOLARY FORMS includes 150 styles Under the subject of Mining and Miners’ Laws, is a full description 
of Business Letters, Letters of Congratulation, Introduction, Advice, of the 
Recommendation, Love, Friendship and Regret. ALASKAN GOLD FIELDS, 


Under the section of Social Forms is found complete iaformation regarding Wedding Ceremonials, including Advice regarding Notes 
of Invitation, Announcements, Marriage Anniversaries, followed by Invitations to Parties, Address Cards, and other social forms. Following a Dic- 
tionary of Language of Flowers and Selections for the Album, are nearly 50 pages devoted to The Laws of Etiquette, and the 
rules that govern Polite Society, including Introductions, Calling, Conversation, The Table, Courtship and Marriage, Church, Home, Personal 
Appearance, The Street, and other valuable hints. The Statistical Infermation is amazingly full and complete, although condensed for con- 
venience in reference, and include such topics as Biographies of the Presidents, Salaries and Terms of Governors and State Legis- 
lators, Occupations of the People, General Reckoning Tables, Financial Facts and History, Objects of Interest, Tables 
of Distances, Battles of the Civil War, List of Abbreviations, Flection Laws. Among othersubjects of great practical utility, are 
Parliamentary Rules, Elocution, Public Speaking, Proof Keading, Poetic Selections, and other topics of general interest. 


T In order to fully appreciate the unequaled opportunity afforded 
READ OUR UN EQU ALED 0 ER readers, it*must be remarked that “The New Revised Mill’s Man- 
= bd ual of Social and Business Forms” is offered at nearly one- 
third price. Throngh the National Educational Union’s offer alone, can this invaluable volume be obtained at less than the prices of $5.50, $6.00 and 
$8.00 regularly charged for it. The price here offered is only made possibl$ by the benefit accruing to the Union from the extensive advertising our prin- 
cipal publication will secure through the well planned and discretionate distribution that is to be made by the Association of Newspapers that have 
arranged to give publicity to the offer. On receipt of $2.00, we will send you Style No. 1 (regular price, $5.50), containing over 600 pages, elegantly printed 
on a superior quality of paper and handsomely bound in antiqne finished cloth with special design in gold and black on side and back. (See illustration.) 
Style No, 2, $2.75, richly bound in half morocco; regular price, $6.00. Style No. 3, $3.75, superbly bound in full Russia, with gold edges ;regular price, $8.50. 
We recommend the half morocco binding. Prompt action upon the part of each subscriber is necessary in order to secure one of the 
limited number of volumes set aside for this Christmas offer. All remittances received too late-will be returned. Remember you can return 
the book any time within ten days, if you are dissatisfied, and your money will be refunded. For the reliability of this offer, we refer you to the 
publisher of this paper. This is a definite reference. Send 40 cents additional and we will prepay charges, Weight of book mearly five pounds. 


Address National Educational Union, Dept. 29, Franklin Building, Chicago, é 
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. Experiences during a voyag 
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C. D. Gibson in Egypt 


with pictures made on the spot 
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Andree’s Balloon and Voyage Mr. Kipling will be a frequent f New ¥ n 1950 . 
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Sven Hedin in Unexplored Asia. The Long Ladder,” and other stories. Mark Twain’s Voyage 4 
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Cheap and Capacious Feed Cooker. 
CLARIS#'A POTTER. 


I have 75 hens and 100 pullets. I feed them 
a warm mash each morning. For several 
years I have used an old iron stove kettle in 
which to cook vegetables, meat scraps, rinds 
and parings. It was a heavy, clumsy utensil 
to handle. Recently its bottom dropped out 
aud I was about to replace it with another 
iron pot when a better way was suggested. 
An old tin wash boiler was taken to a tin- 
smith, who cut vertically from one end a lit- 
tle more than a third of tie boiler, welding on 
a flat side anda new bottom. The boiler’s 
cover was also cut into shape anda new up- 
right end welded on to fit the vessel. One 
handle was allowed to remain intact. At top 
edge of upright end of this new feed cooker, a 
common washtub handle is fitted. It does not 
interfere with a dinner pot or tall steamer, 
when they are in use, up remaining front lid 
of stove. 

Through the forenoons this feed cooker rap- 
idly fills,as I prepare vegetables, etc, for din- 
ner. Potato, turnip and apple parings, cab- 
bage refuse, beets, squashes, potatoes too 
small for the table, meat and table scraps are 
dumped into it and if there is still room,I cut 
pumpkins into sections and heap the cooker. 
After dinner, when a front cover of the stove 
can be spared, the cooker, with sufficient wa- 
ter, is placed on to boil and by night its con- 
tents are well cooked. 

It is lifted from the stove when the fire is 
built in the morning but replaced as soon as 
the breakfast is dished. After the meal, I 
season the bubbling mess with salt and pepper 
and it is then dumped intoan old washtub in 
the hog house, where are stored grain, meal, 
etc, for pigs and hens. I stirin bran, ground 
oats,screenings, etc, until it is stiff and crum- 
bly. 

I have no rule as to proportion of different 
meals, but use little corn and much shorts. 
When the barrels of feed flour and buckwheat 
meal are filled, generous dipperfuls are added 
tu the hens’ rations. With the advance of 
winter, I shall use more corn and cob meal 
and when snuw comes, shall add steamed 
chopped clover to the morning mash. A 
ton of nicely dried second crop clover will 
help out this winter with the scarcity of ap- 
ples and potatoes. 

I feed the mess on clean grass land each 
morning.emptying in steaming heaps, enough 
of them so,that the smaller, shyer ones of the 
flock can also secure their fill. I feed just 
enough to be eaten with greed and cleanness. 
During rainstorms and throughout the win- 
ter, the morning mash is fed in old tin pans 
and on clean board in the hen pens, before 
each meal the pans and boards being well 
cleaned out. 

At three o'clock in the afternoon I tvss 
bundles of unthreshed oats and buckwheat 
where the flock can reach them. When Ido 
not give unthreshed grain, I always scatter 
their grain among chaff and bedding on the 
floors, just now among the dry leaves heaped 
in fence corners of the backyard. Occasional- 
ly on freezing wintry days, their afternoon 
feed is corn on the ear,heated until hot in the 
stove oven. They always have access to fresh 
water and in winter it is carried to them 
warm. I have a bone cutter and for one-half 
cent a pound can obtain uf boarding houses all 
the bones I can persuade our men-folks to 
grind. Itis given at noon, with a pail of 
skimmed milk when I have it. ‘‘Do they 
lay?’’ Yes,but not as flocks of which I some- 
times read. Since Oct 8, I have shipped toa 
Boston commission house three 36 doz-egg 
cases, receiving returns for ‘‘choice hennery”’ 
28c per doz for first case, 30c for second and 
32e for third case. But few of the eggs were 
over ten days old when shipped and I have 
another case partly tilled. 

Each day, when I gather the eggs, I sort 
them, retaining for home use those that may 
be stained, undersized or unshapely. In an- 
other month, when some of the hens will be 
through molting and more ofthe pullets lay- 
ing, I confidently expect to gather twice the 
eggs I now am getting and by January to 
require a peck basket,as I did last winter, in 
which to gather the daily harvest of eggs. 
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THE MONEY QUESTION 


is easily settled by the po question, You 
can settle the poultry —, 4 reference to our 
Mammoth Annual Poultry Cuide 
Contains 100 pages printed in finest colors, 
30 varieties of poultry and how to treatthem in 
health and disease and how to make money with 
hem, Poultry house plans,recipes ; postpaid ii 


a" John Bauscher Jr. Box 72, Freeport, ILL 


START IN BUSINESS ! 





Sheridan’s 
Condition 


Powder. 


KEEPS YOUR CHICKENS. 
Strong and Healthy; Prevents all Disease. 
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A CONDITION POWDER i ‘Two Great EGG MAKERS 


tis absolutely pure. Highly concentrated. In quan- 

tidy costs tenth 2 acentaday. No other kind is li 4 it. 
5 you can’t get itsend to us. Ask 

7 le for 25 -— in stamps, five packs $1. Large214 ai 





ANW’S GREEN BONE CUTTER, 
GRANITE ORYSTAL Grit. 
For Poultry. Cash or instalments. 





mail, $ Six arge cans, $5, express pre’ Bice | 
Farm 4 tL ‘one eyear Pr ce 50c.) and large can pat . F. W. MANN ©0O., MILFOKD, MASS, 
Sample_Cop oultry © er sent be 
L. 8. JOHNSON at 0, yet he ouse 


est, Bosto: 
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g This Pricel 8 t of Success with Poultry is 
FR “ POULTRY KEEPING [AND fally told in our New Poultry Book which is sent 
ITS PROF Free as a Premium with our Poultry Paper 3 

% note containing or 10 cents. Address. W. P. OO.. Clinton le. Gorm 
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‘““THE NONE SUCH. a HATCH Chickens BY STEAM— 
A self-regulating and fully : With the MODEL 
EXCELSIOR Incubator 


guaranteed Incubator for 
Ae} Simple, Perfect, Self- 


— Equal to any high- 
eed machine on the mar- Regulat- 

ap *7g. Thousands in successful 

operation. Low 


S ot Has_ improvements 
found in no other, and made by » reliable concern. ; gues lovee ss tee 
FOREST INCUBATUOR Uss Forest, Ohio. pew yg Sen Ee me e. 
Illns. Catalogue. 141114 to122 8. 6th & uine 





































THE IMPROV 


VICTOR incubator 


—— Chickens by ys Absolutely 






» with the WOLVERINE. Grinds ear corn 
DD & all other grain, fine or coarse, new style 
burr doubles capacity ; guaranteed 


a at 2) fastest and easiest running mil 
wes. } 





made. Three styles sweep mills. mos' 
Price $18 and up. Belt mills Cata- — and cheapest t Gretclans Hatcher 
=~, for ear corn & fine for family use. logue in the market. Circulars FREE. 









Only ear corn belt mill that can 4 ots. GEO. ERTEL O0., “QUINOY, ILL, 
berun with2H-P, 42styles for 


all kinds of grinding. Catalog free. 
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Better 
Sa era a a = or 
Ww YORE Lg TRIBUNE. ywapaper in wo United States 1.00 
yeu NG PEOPLE'S EKLY, Foe sag alee. “pr size Youth’s Companion ,60 
2 FARM JOURNAL, bent page farm paper, most popular in the United States » .50 
Se I POULTRY KEEPER, twenty pages, printed in colors. It leads, others follow. Oo 
_ ' 8 P. K. Llustrator No. 1, 100 illustrations, poultry houses, incubstors, brooders, ete, 25 
8 EE ODEO P. 3 Ulesrator Yee ; 3b ectrats ons, artificial eo megs —_ etc. 2 
ustrator | SeaSes, wo «8 
Also $100.00COLUMBUS TOP BUGGY FOR BE iesuntor Nose Jie Fo le ig ig ne 
$39.90. You don’tpay for them until hea 
bP ferent 9 an we send these pers one year and 4 books, paid, grand total . 
= jafter received. Everything in Buggies, Sample P.K. with rh mage bog free. POULTRY KEEPER OO. Box 47, Parkesburg, Pee 


Carriages, Harness and Saddies in our 
FREE VEHICLECATALOGUE. Send for it. 
Address, SEARS. ROE 
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CRUSHED FLINT FOR POULTRY 


ne Meal, Crush Calcite, Granula' 
me, Ground Beet ian y= i for Price List. 
¥ORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORKH, PA. 

















When you learn how many and how valuable are the ad- 
vantages that attend the use of these famous Separators. 
Does the advantage of getting more cream out of your milk 
than by any other means count for anything with you? 
Does the advantage of better butter quality count for any- 
thing P Does an increase of 15 per cent. more butter mean 
anything to your Ifso, you should investigate the 


IMPROVED 
UNITED STATES SEPARATOR 


= There is not a better separator in the world than 
this. Dairymen who have tried several and con- 
ducted comparative tests, say there are none so 
good. It is a fact that’ the Improved United 
States Cream Separator separates the cream Come= 
pletely, and does it quicker and at less cost than 
any other. It runs easily, operates easily and 
cleans easily. Isn’t it to your interest to learn all 
you can about it? 
Write us for Catalogues and further particulars, which we 


will gladly send FREE. Beware of imitations and infringe 
ments. Agents wanted where we are not represented, 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Yt. 
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AMERICAN, 
_AGRICULTURIST 


9 , 
WEEKLY 
This edition is designed for and. adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vauia, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 
COPYRIGHT, 1897. 


TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollara year; Fifty Cents 
for six months. Subseriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. Thus Jan. ’98, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January 1, 1898; Feb. "98, to February 1, 1898 
and so on. Some time is required after money is receivec 
before the date, which answers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontinuances—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fled by letrer to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription bas expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Address— When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new address, 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms senton application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
change advertising rates, see that department. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To aj] foreign countries 
$2.00 or 88 4d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
will be accepted for amounts less than $1.00. All money 
orders, checks and drafts sheuld be made pavable to the 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY: 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


Homestead Building 








NEW YORE, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Pubiishers. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
willesteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 18, 1897. 

If the Salvation army people succeed in 
making their wholesale farming scheme net 
them five per cent upon their capital, some of 
our hard-working, life-long farmers will want 
to get Commander Booth-Tucker’s recipe for 
the operation. 











a 

A valuable man left the United States de- 
partment of agriculture when Dr C. W. Dab- 
ney resumed his place as president of Tennes- 
see university. He wasin charge of the de- 
partment’s scientific work, and quit because 
Mr Wilson was bound to print ‘*‘ pub doces,’’ 
even if it became neressary to advertise for 
prize essays to get stuff enough to fill them! 

a 


legislatures of Ohio, New York, 


The New 
Jersey and Maryland convene in January. It 
is full time the farmers of these states were 


expressing just what they want their legisla- 
tures todo. Ourcolumns are open for brief 
jottings from the farmers on this subject. Our 
own idea is that the less legislation the bet- 
ter,and that the strictest economy in all pub- 
lic offices is one of the leading issues. A 
more equitable system of direct taxation is 
also a crying need. 
— 

The great mistake in putting out the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist Almanac and Year Book for 
1898 is that it is well worth $5 instead of 50c. 
We believe every intelligent farmer or other 
person who has anything todo with agricul- 
ture will echo this opinion after consulting 
the work. Itis given free to every subscrib- 
er, upon the terms advertised on the last 
pages of this issue. Observe that it will not 
be ready for mailing untilLinto January, and 
if you fail to get the copy you order, do not 
write us until Feb 1, before which time you 
should receive it. 

To increase the export trade in butter is one 
of the laudable enterprises upon which the 
efforts of the department of agriculture are 


EDITORIAL 


being directed by Secretary Wilson. American 
Agriculturist has for several years emphasized 
the importance of enlarging the foreign mar- 
ket for butter. Three years ago, we urged our 
western dairy and creamery associations to 
arrange for direct shipments of butter from 
their creameries by train load to the ship’s 
side at Boston or New York, the cargo to be 
unloaded at the warehouses of the Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale Seciety at Manchester, which 
handles more than one-fifth of all the butter 
imported into Great Britain. This one con- 
cern has several steamships engaged in trans- 
porting butter and other produce from Ire- 
Jand, Denmark and Europe to its Manchester 
and London warehouses. 


A New Departure. 








A reproduction of flowers in their natural 
colors, by the direct process of color-rhoto- 
engraving, adorns the cover of this, our Christ- 
mas number of American Agriculturist. This 
new development of modern art is herewith 
applied to agricultural journalism for the first 


time. It involves enormous expense, yet we 
feel that the best is none too good for our 
patrons. 


This new departure, the reproduction of 
subjects direct from nature in their actual col- 
ors, will be an oceasional feature in American 
Agriculturist during the coming year. Every 
one of the colored covers will be a gem of art, 
worthy of a handsome frame,to be permanent- 
ly preserved to adorn the home. 

In these progressive days, no one can tell 
what the next great discovery will be, but what- 
ever it is, our subscribers will find American 
Agriculturist quick to adopt it. We know 
that our farmers are intelligent enough to 
appreciate both art and enterprise, as well as 
the merits of this journal as an aid to the ag- 
riculturist in his business and a help to the 
family in the home. In these latter respects 
the superiority of American Agriculturist will 
be constantly maintained. Our crop reporting 
service, already so perfect for the United 
States, will be further improved in foreign 
countries, the better to inform our subscribers 
of crop and market conditions abroad that 
affect the value of what they have to buy or 
sell. 

Fully 170,000 copies of each issne of this 
and its other editions are now required to 


enable American Agriculturist to meet the 
demands upon it, but the next five months 
the editions will be at least 200,000 each 
week. Such a success is the well earned 


reward of more than fifty years of devotion 
to the farmers of this section and of the 
whole continent. Never in its history was 
the circulation or power of this weekly mag- 
azine so great as to-day. Its intense earnest- 
ness in promoting American agriculture, in 
helping farmers to help themselves,was never 
stronger. But we also mean todo what lies 
in our power to contribute to the brightness 
and happiness of family and social life in our 
rural communities. I am firmly convinced 
that all of us should try to more fully enjoy 
this one life that we have to live, and that 
such enjoyment is far from being measured 
solely by our material prosperity or adver- 
sity. 

Right living is equally as important as right 
profits. Christmas time, with New Year’s at 
hand, is a good season for us all to realize this 


fact. 
———— 


A narrow interpretation should not be 
placed upon our scheme to increase the mar- 
ket for corn at home and abroad. This in- 
volves the encouragement in every legitimate 
way of our domestic and foreign trade in live 
and dead meats, dairy produce, ete, as well 
as raw corn or manufactured corn foods. It 
is a gigantic proposition. The work should 
be carried out ona liberal basis. As Secre- 
tury Wilson truly says, to increase our ex- 
ports of butter—and he might have added of 
cheese—will by so much increase the con- 
sumption of maize. So, too, the more liberal 
the exports of beef or pork products, the 
larger will be the demand from feeders for 
corn. It will thus be seen that this enterprise 
involves the wisest diplomacy in the United 
States department of state, to secure the re- 
moval of unjust. restrictions against Ameri- 





san cattle or hogs or meat products in foreion 
markets, as well as the inspecting and brand- 
ing of dairy produce for export, so that 
brand ‘‘U 8’’ on dairy produce may be r 
nized around the world as a guarantee 
quality. These many ways for increasing 
the demand for American corn, besides 
international corn exposition, cooking sch 
etc, will not in the slightest degree interf« 
With the wheat market or tne trade in 

On the contrary, anything that lifts the pr 
of corn will benefit the value of these ot 
grains. For several months now, wheat 
been hanging around %0c@$1 per bus 
while corn has been so abundaut as to 
worth only about one-fourth as much. " 
the wheat eaters are bonnd to have their 
wheat irrespective of prices. But there 
many millions among the poorly fed mass 
in Europe and India who never use 
and are but half fed on rye, maslin, millet 


Wii 


and similar coarse grains. Col Murpiy 
work has shown that in Europe these people 
would use corn in preference to such coar 
foods if they only knew avout it, were edu- 


cated in its use and could get it at 
atively low price, while such prices would re- 
turn a fair profit to the American corn grower. 


& Col! par- 


ae ee as 
A spokesman forthe farm hand prints in 
one of the monthlies a pitiful statement of the 
conditions under which farm help are obliged 
to live. There is some truth in it, but also 
much exaggeration. Itis with farm help as 
with laborers in almost every occupation—t 
ineflicient ones receive what is apparent 
poor pay, yet which experience proves in 
most cases is all they are worth. Really capa- 
ble help, whether on the farm orin the fac- 
tory,is well paid, so much so indeed that such 
men and women soon save up means WwW L 
which to acquire a farm or business of their 


own. In most farm families, good, intelli- 
gent help is fully appreciated and is well 


treated. Over much of the country help of this 
character lives with the family as a_ social 
equal, and where they are intelligent and 
hrifty, are esteemed as such. But there isa 
vast and increasing atn.y of poor help that 
farmers bave to put up with during their busy 
season, that it would never do to admit into 
the family circle. P cannot take too 
a boy or 
with 


Parents 
much care in this respect, for many 
girl bas been ruined by associating 
‘*Hloating’’ help of this kind. 
a 

The farmer as a business man, with an in- 
telligent control of his crop preduction and 
marketing, was never more in evidence than 
to-day. ‘‘ Farmers say they have neither the 
time nor the means for keeping nosted about 
crop prospects,the movement of grain and the 
probable demaud,’’ is the wailing 
of a correspondent in the columns of a con- 
temporary. How far short of the facts! To 
be successful in his business, the farmer can- 
not afford tu neglect a proper study of con- 
dition. Furthermore, he easily has the facts 
within his reach. Read once more in American 
Agriculturist of Dec 4 the list pointing to 
that remarkable array of subjects exhaustive- 
ly treated in our columns the past season. 
Keep in line. There is no good reason why 
the farmer may not be as well posted on the 
general crop and market situation as the 
speculator, who is ever ready to take a hand 
in shaping prices. 
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admissior 


An important step has been taken looking 
toward the eventual reduction of passenger 
fares everywhere. The western railroads have 
just placed on sale an interchangeable mile- 
age ticket, which in effect makes a two-cent 
rate for anyone who travels 2000 miles in the 
course of a year. Now let such tickets be 
made good for bearer. Then give the people 
a corresponding reduction in local rates for 
short distances. 

a 

The same old mistake is seen in some pro- 
grams this winter—too many long-winded es- 
says, too little time for bright questions and 
answers, pithy discussions and short reports 
of actual experience from the audience. The 
meeting that best brings out these features, 
with their accompanying lively spirit and en- 
thusiasm, does lots more good than a conven- 
tion occupied by learned addresses only. 











A Famous Journalist Dead. 








Edward H. Phelps, editor of American Ag- 


riculturist from 1888 to 1891, was born on @ 
Belchertown (Mass) farm June 14, 1842, and 
died at Springfield, Mass, Dec 10, 1897. He 
was president of Orange Judd Company during 
the three years noted, and a director up to the 
time of his death. He was best known as a 
great New England editor, in which field he 
achieved remarkable success. While still but 
a boy he became one of the editors of the 
Springfield Republican, and was the first to 
organize a corps of local correspondents to 
cover its special field, which has given that 
journal, and so many newspapers since, their 
circulation and success. He purchased a lo- 
cal weekly, The New England Homestead, in 
1878, and although it then had only 1500 sub- 
scribers, announced that he proposed to make 
it the best agricultural paper in the country. 
In 1880, he founded the Phelps Publishing Co 
and started the monthly, Farm and Home, 
which has now become a great semi-monthly 
with 350,000 circulation. He inspired the pur- 
chase of American Agriculturist when the es- 
tate of the late David W. Judd was settled in 
1888, and when it was changed to a weekly, 
the New England Homestead became its east- 
ern edition. Mr Phelps retired from active 
work in 1891, transferring most of his inter- 
ests to his lieutenants, who have since con- 
ducted the large publishing enterprises, which 
have grown from the modest beginning twen- 
ty years ago, although he has continued asa 
director and active adviser. His was a strong 
character. He understood the people and 
especially the farmers; their trials, their 
hopes, their fears were appreciated. He hated 
sham and was a foe to pretense. Personally, 
he was of a genial disposition that won many 
friends and in his family life was typical of a 
good husband and father. The farmers of 
Aiverica owe a heavy debt to the work and 
inspiration of Edward H. Phelps. 





Domestic Exports.--Our exports for No- 
vember amounted to $82,323,099,an increase of 
more than $5,000,000 over October. The in- 
crease over November, 1896,is about $6,000,000 
and over November, 1895, $22,000,000; these in- 
creases are principally in the exports of corn, 
oats and wheat. Less mineral oil bas been 
exported than in November, 1896, and while 
100,000 more pounds of cotton went out than in 
the same month last year, there wasa de- 
crease in value because of low price of over 
$17,000,000. Germany and Japau have been the 
largest buyers of our cotton. 


Cuban News.—There have been two or three 
sharp engagements between the insurgents 
and the Spanish forces, the most important 
taking place in the Rubi hills in the province 
of Pinar del Rio, Nov 27. In this engagement 
large forces, both of the Cubans and the 
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Spaniards, were engaged and the advantage 
seems to have been with the former. Later 
the insurgents raided the seaport town of 
Guamo and held possession of it for a time, 
only to be driven off by a superior force of 
Spaniards. The Cubans in and about Havana 
are said to be active advocates of the plan of 
autonomy offered by the Spanish government, 
while the insurgents show no indication of re- 
laxing their opposition to it. Hannis Taylor, 
formerly our minister to Spain, is out in an 
interview in which he denounces this Spanish 
offer of autonomy to Cuba as a fraud and 
urges immediate intervention by this country. 


The Annexation Treaty.—It seems to be con- 


ceded that a two-thirds majority to ratify the 
treaty annexing Hawaii cannot be obtained in 
the senate. Une canvass gives the probable 
vote as 50 for annexation and 38 against, and 
the largest number clainied by advocates of 
the treaty is 64. The treaty is first to be con- 
sidered by the senate in executive session and 
if it failsthere an attempt is to be made to 
carry a joint resolution in favor of annexation 
through botb senate and house. 


Kansas Pacific Sale Postponed.—In order to 
give congress time to consider the advisabil- 
ity of the purchase of the Kansas Pacific by 
the government in the absence of a satisfactory 
bid from other parties, the attorney general 
has asked the court to postpone the sale. The 
only bid yet made is from the parties who 
bought the Union Pacific and is only $2,500,- 
000, which is very much less than the govern- 
ment’s claim. 





The President’s Mother Dead.—Mrs Nancy 
Allison McKinley, the mother of the presi- 
dent, died at her home in Canton, O, Sunday, 
Dec 12. She had been sinking rapidly dur- 
ing the last few days of her illness and Satur- 
day it was thought doubtful if she could live 
through the day. The end came at 2.30 Sun- 
day morning. The president and his wife 
were at her bedside. Mrs McKiuley was born 
at New Lisbon, O, in 1809, and was married 
to William McKinley, Sr, in 1829. They were 
living in a house still standing in Niles, O, 
when their distinguished son was born. Mr 
McKinley, Sr, died in 1892. Mrs McKinley’s 
home had been in Canton for the last few 
years. 





Congress.—The first session of the 55tk con- 
gress opened Dec 6 and received President 
McKinley’s message. The first day’s session 
of both houses was short and little has been 
done in either house this week. The senate 
has a resolution recognizing the belligerency 
and independence of Cuba before it, intro- 
duced by Allen of Nebraska,and a good many 
bills of minor importance. Senator Hale’s 
bill appropriating about$4,000,000 for the navy, 
and the resolution asking for the postpone- 





FARMER'S HANDY FEED COOKER. 


We desire to call our readers’ attention to 
the Farmer’s Handy Feed Cooker, which is 
sold at the low price of $12.50 for 50 gallon 
capacity. 








By feeding poultry and stock with cooked 
food during the winter months, at least one- 
third of the food is saved; also having stock in 
ahealthy condition, preventing hog cholera 
among your hogs, and insuring the hens lay- 
ing freely during the winter months when eggs 
are always wanted at high prices. This Cook- 
er will pay for itself in one week’s time and is 
without doubt the best and cheapest on the 
market—just what its name implies, a Farm- 
er’s Handy Feed Cooker. Upon application to 
the Empire Manufacturing Company, Quincy, 
Ill., a catalogue, giving a full description may 
be obtained. They are made in all sizes, 
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Nitrate of Soda 


is the best and cheapest form 
in which you can buy nitrogen 
(or ammonia). It 1s also the 
most soluble and available 
form in which nitrogen can 
be applied as food for plants. 
You can mix it yourself with 
other materials in just the 
correct proportion for the 
particular crop to which you 
wish toapplyit. Youcannot 
raise good crops without nit- 
rogen in some form. Why 
not use the best—Nitrate ? 


Free A 40-page book, “Food for Plants.” 
Tells all about mixing and using 


fertilizers. Please ask for it. 


S. M. HARRIS, MORETON FARM (P. 0.) N. Y. 


BEST RESULTS 


Are gained from using Prime Cotton Seed Meal; 
_ eware of adulterated stuff now on the mar- 
et. 

Ask your Agricultural Experiment Station about 
the great value of Prime Cotton Seed Meal, both 
as a feed and as a fertilizer. 

Don't buy Cotton Seed Meal unless every bag 
containsa red tag showing guaranteed analysis 
to be not less than: 





MOROII 60:55 0.0:45:5:406:00560246 84 per cent. 
PEON s 0:26:06000.5000ss0ke00s 7 percent. 
PEGG oe0c:ccdsceviedcsscosecs 42 per cent. 
eink hese bcd enue ieee dadeeoe 9 per cent. 


Ask your dealer for the American Cotton Oil 
Co.’s Cotton Seed Meal; and if he does not keep 
it on sale, write to us, and we will advise you 
where it can bé bought near your place. 


THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York City. 








illustrated Cata- 
logue—F REE, 


8 POWER MILLS 


are acknowledged to be the most powerful and 
durable; they are self-oiling, direct or back- 
geared, and have the most perfect governor 
made. We make Ensilage and Fodder Cutters, 
Corn Huskers, Corn Shellers, Feed Grinders, 
Wood Saws, Sweep Powers, Tread Powers, Hay 
Loaders—full line of anything the farmer needs, 


APPLETON MFC. CO. 


4 Fargo Street, BATAVIA, ILL. 











Tranquility Stock Farm 


is the appropriate title applied to an estate in New 
Jersey on which is erected more than 12 miles of 
Page Fence. From the mammoth Percheron down 
to the baby Chester White, everything is trans 
quill there. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


consisting of meadows and upland 
A LARGE FARM, to rent on favorable terms, to @ 
responsible party. Address RAMAPO MFG., CO., 
Ramapo, Rockland Co., N. Y¥. 


AGENTS WANTED 


By the CELEBRATED GENEVA NURSERIES, es- 
tablished 1846. Good pay. Success ensured to 
workers. Address 


W. & T. SMITH, Geneva, N. Y. 
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ment of the sale of the Kansas Pacific and 
relief for the Klondike miners are as impor- 
tant as any. The house has had debates on 
the currency questions, the civil service laws, 
and bas before it the pension bill which car- 
ries an appropriation of $141,121,830 for pen- 
sions next year. 


The New Attorney-General.—The president 
has selected ex-Gov John W. Griggs of New 
Jersey to succeed Atty-Gen McKenna, who is 


to be promoted to the supreme bench. Gov 
Griggs is aluwyer of high standing and a 


business man of proved capacity and has been 
a wember of both houses of the New Jersey 
legislature. He was chosen governor in 1895 
by a plurality of 26,900, the first republican 
governor of New Jersey for 25 years. Presi- 
devt Harrison thought strongly of making 
him a supreme court Jjudge to succeed Brad- 
ley but appointed Shivas instead. 

Germany and Hayti.—A German warship 
in the harbor of Port au Prince, with decks 
cleared for action,compelled the Haytian gov- 
ernment to accede to Germany’s demands for 
indemnity. Germany demanded $30,000 in 
sash, an apology, and a salute to the German 
flag, and got them all, because a German citi- 
zen was wrongfully arrested aud imprisoned. 





Only Six Succeeded.—Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Page reports that only six American 
vessels, and these nearly all swall ones, 
have succeeded in landing expeditions or 
supplies in aid of the insurgents in 
Cuba, in 245 years. There have _ been 
more than 60 attempts but the vigilance 
of our government has prevented their suc- 
cess. We have had eight revenue cutters and 
two orthree gunboats gnarding our coast, 
and if the Spanish patrol of the Cuban coast 
had been as thorough not one expedition 
could have landed. 





News Notes.—A fire in the carpet warerooms 
of John and James Dobson at 809 Market 
street, Philadeiphia, on Saturday night caus- 
ed a loss of over $500,000 on stock and build- 
ing. -The Cunard steamship Etruria rescued 
a crew of 23 men from the wrecked and sink- 
ing steamer Militield, in a severe storm Dec 9. 
——Senator Hanna of Ohio is slowly recover- 
ing from his attack of the grip, but is not yet 
able to take his seat in the senate.——It is 
proposed to erect a monument at Syracuse, N 
Y, to commemorate the building aud open- 





ing*of the Erie canal, which was begun in 
1817 and tinished in 1825 at a cost of $7,150,- 
000.--—Senator Hoar of Massachusetts pre- 


sented a petition from 21,000 native Hawaiians 
against annexation, to the senate on Thurs- 
day.——A syndicate has bought the Boston gas 
companies, paying $140,000,00€ for them in ad- 
dition to considerable bonuses in stock. The 
new company has valuable patents on improv- 
ed methods of making gas and claims that 
prices will be reduced because of the consoli- 
dation.——T he invitation to President MeKin- 
lev to attend the golden jubilee of the discov- 
ery of goid in California, Jan 24, is to be 
eugraved on a slab of quartz in which veins 
of gold are prominent. 

Japan Opposes Annexation.—Toru Hoshi, 
the minister to this country from Japan, has 
just returned from his native land and an- 
nounces that Japan is opposed to the annex- 
ation of Hawaii by the United States. He 
says that he has instructions to that effect 
from his government which he is to commu- 
nicate to Secretary Sherman. President Mc- 
Kinley had not seen Minister Hoshi when he 
wrote in his message that the feeling in Ja- 
pan concerning the 1elations of Hawaii to the 
United States had changed. 

Everywhere.—Asst-Secy of the Interior Web- 
ster Davis has decided that widows of veter- 
ans who have sufficient income to put them 
beyond the necessity of working for a living 
are not entitled to pensions on account of the 
services of their former husbands in the civ- 
il war. The law intends that only those wid- 
ows who are dependent on their labors shall 
be pensioned.——The Nicaragua canal com- 
mission sailed from Brooklyn navy yard the 
5th to begin the survey of the proposed canal 
route across the isthmus. With the commis- 
sioners goes a corps of engineers and an officer 
of the coast survey who will take observa- 
tions of the rainfall and other climatic condi- 
tions. The gunhoat Newport takes the party 
to Greytown.——After the Kansas Pacific rail- 
road is sola on the 15th, the government is to 
proceed to collect the $46,572,087 which the 
Central Pacific owes it. This debt is secured 
by mortgage which can be foreclosed at any 
time after Jan lt next.——The Allan line 
steamship Corean coilided with the Atlantic 


SUGAR AND TOBACCO 


transport line’s steamship Mobile on the New- 
foundland banks Sunday morning, the dth, 
at 2 o’clock,in a heavy fog. Neither ship was 
seriously injured. The Corean had her bows 
stove in while all the injury to the Mobile 
was above the waterline. The Corean put in- 
to Halifax while the Mobile went on to New 
York.——The iegislature of Illinois is sitting 
in special session to redistrict the state into 
new legislative districts. ——The state of New 
York has already appropriated $9,000,000 to 
improve the Erie, Oswego and Champlain 
canals, but the work undertaken will require 
$5,000,000 more. ——Representative Belden of 
New York was badly hurt by falling downa 


tiight of marble steps at the capital at Wasb- 
ington on the 7th.——The president will ask 


congress to appropriate nearly $1,000,000 to 
secure a creditable display from this country 
at the Paris exposition in 1900. Already ap- 
plications for 132,969 feet of floor space have 
been received. 





Foreign Notes.—China has yielded possession 
of the country immediately about Kiaou Chou 
bay to Germany as indemnity for the killing 
of the German missionaries.——A French ex- 
pedition np the Nile was attacked by dervish- 
es and massacred near.Bahr-el-Ghazel. Only 
one officer and one private escaped.——The 
butchers and meat dealers in Berlin have pe- 
titioned the German government to continue 
the restrictions on the admission of Amer- 
ican meats. They claim that our meats are 
unhealthy and that they are sold at prices 
against which they cannot compete.——The 
Jews were among the worst sufferers from the 
rioting at Prague and in the other towns in 
Austria and Bohemia. Race antagonism was 
at the bottom of the rioting and the anti-Jew- 
ish feeling showed itself so violently that 
many Jewish shopkeepers protected them- 
selves and their property by putting crucifixes 
in their windows.——Whether Capt Dreyfus 
was justly convicted of selling French mil- 
itary secrets to the Germans still continues to 
be the most exciting topic of discussion in 
France, and a government crisis has been 
varrowly escaped once or twice in the chaw- 
ber of deputies in debates upon it.——The 
attempt to punish the tribesmen of northern 
India for their revolt against British rule bas 
been abandoned for the winter and the troops 
under Gen Lockhart have gone into camp. 
So far this attempt has cost the British about 
1400 officers and men killed and wounded and 
about $9,000,000 and the tribesmen apparently 
are as far from subjugation as ever. 





Tobacco Crop and Market. 


New YorK—Buying of the ’97 Chemung 
valley tobacco began very early in August, 
about 200 a being contracted for by Belcher 
Bros of, Binghamton, N Y, they buying 
is early for spotting at 10e per lb in bundle. 
These purchases were all spotted about 6 to 8 
days before cutting. In most cases it brought 
out some very nice even spots. One fault is 
the manner in which the spray was applied on 
the plants. The top or heavy leaves received 


most of the liquid instead of the bottom or 
light, thin leaves. This fault may be rem- 
edied next season. A few growers’ exper- 


imented themselves and spotted a part of their 
crop. There is a wide difference in opinions 
of buyers; some will not take any spotted to- 
baccos, and buy only the unspotted part of 
the crop, while in other cases the buyers will 
take spotted crops only. In the Big Flats 
district fully three-quarters of the crop is con- 
tracted, while in other districts it is not so 
closely bought. James Mayers & Son of New 
York city have a very fine packing of the Big 
Flats tobacco. They secured about 500 cs 
very early in the season. They bought only 
fine ripe crops at from 9 to 10c in bundle. 
They have not received their purchases yet. 
Hinsdale Smith & Co of New York. city have 
bought quite extensively at 8 to llc in bundle 
and this firm is receiving purchases now. 
Meyer & Mendelssohn of New York have se- 
cured a packing at 8 to 10cin bundle and 11 to 
13c assorted and packed. There are several 
fine c1ops being held at 15c assorted. Buyers 
do not seem to take to this price very readily. 
There was certainly a fine growth 1n the Che- 


mung valley and with a very good cure it 
ought to be a desirable crop for dealers. 
Growers have realized a good living price 


increased 


this year and the acreage will be 
industry 


next season unless the sugar beet 
strikes us. 
Os 


At its annual meeting held in San Francis- 
co, the ass’n of beet sugar manufacturers 
passed unanimously a resolution protesting 
against the annexation of Hawaii, or a con- 
tinuation of the present reciprocity treaty. 





Sugar Beet Notes. 


Genesee Co, N Y, is bound to have a sugar 
factory. There is apparently uo doubt now 
that at least 3000 acres of beets will be econ- 
tracted for in the immediate vicinity of Bata- 
via, and that a large factory will be construct- 
ed in time to work up the ’98 crop. An ent} 
siastic meeting was held at Batavia, recently, at 
which Prof Roberts reported that Genesee Co 
beets, grown this year, contained 174 % su 
of 84 purity, the highest average obtained 
the state. Several who had specially inves 
gated the industry in California spoke stronv- 
ly in its favor and offered to increase the 
contracts for growing beets. Mr Norton, 
of the leading farmers of the county, said t} 
his uncle, who had grown beets fur so: 
years for the Spreckels refinery at Watsonvill 


‘Cal, wrote ‘‘advising me to turn my farm up- 


side down to putitall into sugar beets. | 
have pledged to put in 15 acres and have in- 
creased my contract to-day to 20 acres. I be- 
lieve the industry will be a great boom to this 
state.’’ Several other points in western N; 
York are making great efforts to secure sugat 
factories. Capitalists at Buffalo, New York 
city and several New England capitalists are 
becoming deeply interested. 


Wayne Co, N Y, has produced many r 
markably rich beets anda determined effort 
is being made at Sodus to establish a beet 
sugar factory there. From 23 samples grown 
in this town the past season, the average su- 
gar content was 17) % of over 83 purity, yield- 
ing from 16 to 352 tons per acre. A committe: 
was appointed to take chargef of the work of 
raising capital, etc, of which E. C. Delano 
of Sodus Center is the secretary. 


Jackson Co, Wis, expects to have a large 
sugar factory built by the Ncrthwestern Beet 
Sugar Co. When the company has sufiicient 
money to build and operate the factory, it is 
to be given a large amount of land. H. B. 
Cole of Merrillan is chairman of the local 
committee in charge of the matter. The con- 
cern had planned to start in time to work up 
the ’97 crop of beets, but its contract is now 
being extended to ’98. 


The farmers and business men of La Salle 
Co, Ill, are in earnest about engaging in the 
beet sugar business. Satisfactory growing 
tests have been made, showing good rate in 
yield and purity. An investigating commit- 
tee appointed made careful research and re- 
port to the [llinois farmers that the beet sugar 
industry at Grand Island, Neb, is a success. 
It is stated that the average cost of growing 
beets there is $27 to 30 per acre, farmers testi- 
fying that beets paid better and were more 
certain than any other crop, and in seasons 
when everything else was a failure beets paid 
at least the cost of production. The commit- 
tee says it is reasonable to believe that an av- 
erage of 15 tons beets can be grown to the 
acre in La Salle Co, and that the tonnage 
should be a liberal one, owing to favorable 
conditions of soil and surroundings. A fac- 
tory at Ottawa could secure slack coal at a 
cost of $1.25 per ton, lime not over half tbe es- 


timated cost in Neb. Beets that have been 
tested at the agricultural station at Urhana 
show sugar 13.77 to 16.53 %. Writing for the 
committee, C. E. Fisher says: ‘‘Onr lands 
here are very rich and productive. For a 
factory site we have the advantage of any 
amount of flowing artesian water, good 
drainage, cheap coal, limestone; for ship- 
ping two railroads and canal and next year 
will have Urban electric roads in three 


directions that could be used to bring in 
beets, good wagon roads, and last a large pop- 
ulation in our county that could consume al- 
most the product of a 350-ton factory.’’ 


The beet harvest and campaign in California 
is drawing to a close, and it is expected that 
at the Chino factery everything will be fin- 
ished by a date just before Christmas. The 
Chino Valley Champivun says 90,000 tons beets 
were sliced ap to Nov 26, Also that the sugar 
company will lease their own land hereafter 
in three-year terms, one-third of the land to 
lie idle each year; that is, each farmer will 
lease 50 % more land than he contracts for 
and will during tae three-year term give his 
entire acreage one season’s rest. 
was held last 
The gathering 


A rousing sugar meeting 
week in the Kakakee valley. 
was at North Judson, Ind, and was attended 
by over 2000 people. Much of the time was 
taken up in discussing the problem of induc- 
ing capitalists to erect sugar refineries 
throughout the valley. Prof H. A. Huston 
of Purdue university explained that the beets 


grown in this region are very rich in sugar. 
Gov Mount delivered an address. There is 


much enthusiasm over this new industry. 








New Jersey State Grange. 

The 25th annual session of the New Jersey 
state grange was held in the qssembly room 
at the state house, Trenton, Dec 7. Forty sub- 
ordinate and five Pomona granges answered 
to the roll call. The financial showing was 
very good. The reports of officers, deputies 
ind masters showed the order throughout the 
state to be in a prosperous condition. Lec- 
turer’s hour was a grand affair. Opening re- 
marks were made by Past National Lecturer 
Mortimer Whitehead. A paper was read by 


Caddie J. Gill of Swedesboro on Have wom- 
en been of any benefit to the grange; if so, 
w’ Another, Has the yrange been of any 


benefit to women; if so, how? by Bessie D. 
Sked of Ringoes. Grange education was dis- 
cussed by J. B. Rogers of Newark and Agri- 
cultural edueation by Dr J.B.Ward of Lyons 


Farms. On the second day, several more 
granges answered to the roil call. Commit- 
tee’s reports were quite interesting. Thomas 


Borton and George E. DeCamp were re-elect- 
ed executive committeemen, Joseph C. Well- 
er and Edmund Braddock were elected del- 
egates to the New Jersey state horticultural 
society. 

A class of 40 received the degree of Flora. 
Past Master Mortimer Whitehead gave instruc- 
tions in the first four degrees. Memorial serv- 
ices were held in memory of Past Master I. 
W. Nicholson and some well-timed remarks 
were made by Franklin Dye, J. B. Rogers, W. 
B. Lippencot, Mortimer Whitehead, Amans 
Ebert and Dr J. B. Ward. A _ resolution was 
nassed instructing the legislative committee to 
work for the repeal ot a law prohibiting the 
carrying of freight on trolley systems in the 


state. Farmers consider it detrimental to their 
interests, inasmuch as it prevents their 
making use of what would otherwise be a 


cheap method of sending their produce to 
the cities. The grange will work to se- 
cure the passage of an act giving farmers the 
right to kill game on their own lands during 
the open season,and also the right to kill rab- 
bits at any time of the year on their own 
property, provided they are found damaging 
either crups or trees. 

The grange expressed its disapproval of the 
present state school law, which is showing its 
defects more and more. The township school 
law is evidently unpopular with the order. 
We stand unanimously for ‘‘free mail deliv- 
ery’’ and against official extravagance. The 
master and secretary of the state grange are 
members of the state board of agriculture and 
each Pomona grange also has a representative 


in the board of agriculture. The most cor- 
dial relations exist between this board and 


the grange. Our state experiment station has 
the ardent support of the grange. The order 
is becoming more popular and the legislature 
of the state is giving careful consideration to 
those measures advocated by the state grange 
coinmittee. The state tuberculosis commis- 
sion contains a number of Patrons and is a 
very cunservative commission and they look 
to the grange as a valuable ally in preserving 
isand keeping it under the control of the 
board of agriculture. 

The New Jersey 


farmers’ reliance’ is a 
grange fire insurance association. In Hun- 
terdon Co is an old-iine company, a farmers’ 
assessinent insurance company that refuses to 
insure town or city property. The farmers’ 
reliance is much younger than the Hunter- 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 


don county company, yet insurance in the re- 
liance costs less than half that of the older 
company. Patrons only are insured. In New 
Jersey are 50 to 60 granges, with an average 
membership of about 40 each, or jabout 2200 in 
all. None of the subordinate granges have 
been lost for four years, while each year addi- 
tional granges are organized. The grange is 
more of a powerin the state now than ever 
before.—[N J Patron. 

anal 

NEW YORK. 

St Lawrence Co Pomona grange held its 
regular quarterly meeting in Masonic hail, 
Norwood, Dec 1. There was a large attend- 
ance of enthusiastic Patrons. Four candi- 
dates were obligated. State Master O. H.Hale 
reported in part what was done at the nation- 
al grange. Sister S. N. Judd of Canton inade 
some pertinent and happy remarks and in 
the evening Rev A. M. Childs, state grange 
chaplain, made an address. Delegates tu the 
state grange were elected as follows: Del- 
egate at large,Mrs S. N. Judd of Silas Wright 
grange of Canton; associated with her were 
Philo Eysman of Edwardsville, H. P. Curtis 
of Stockholm, Mrs Sylvester Hartley of Gouv- 
erneur and A. H. Thomas of West Parishville. 

Stockholm Depot grange elected H. P. Cur- 
tis master, Mrs Ira Dutton lecturer, Lilian 
Newton secretary and J. P. Sawin insurance 
director. A farmers’ institute was held under 
the auspices of the grange in its hall at 
Winthrop Dec 16. The building or purchase 
of a new hallis contemplated by this grange 
in the near future. 

Madison grange elected, Master, Charles S. 
Lewis; lecturer, Mrs A. J. Pierce and secre- 
tary, Mrs Herbert Stowell. Renewed interest 
is manifest among the older members and new 
ones are being added. A farmers’ institute 
will be held in Madison under the auspices of 
the grange, Dec 28-29. 

Cortland Co Pomona was well attended, 
representatives attending from nearly every 
grange in the connty. Reports of officers were 
replete with interest and showed a good, 
healthy growth of grange interest during the 
past year. The plan of trade co-operation in 
selling farm produce as proposed by the gom- 
mittee appointed at the meeting held in Syr- 
acuse in June was read and diseussed and a 
resolution passed that Cortland Co Pomona 
grange did not think favorably of the scheme. 
The officers-elect are: Master, N. F. Webb; 
lecturer, W. Ju. Bean; secretary, J. D. F. 
Woolson; delegates to state grange, John I.. 
Smith of Marathon, Mrs Manley Kinney of 
Cortland and J. K. Greenwood of McGraw- 
ville. 

Wayne Co council met at Macedon Center, 
Dec 1. Although the day was very stormy 
there was a large attendance, some driving at 
least 15 miles facing a driving snow storm. 
The morning session was given to business. 
The delegates elected to attend the state 
grange were: R. N. Backus of Palmyra, 
Willis P. Rogers of Williamson, Minerva Mc- 
Laughlin of Newark, J. §S. Tyeroll of Wol- 
cott, Mrs C. H. Woodruff of Huron, C. H. 
Tour of Sodus, Mrs Leon Sherburne of Wal- 
worth and Burton H. Durpee of Macedon. 


An interesting and instructive address was 
made by Rev A. M. Child, chaplain of the 


state grange. 
Blair Co Pomona met with Scotch Valley 
grange. Among the vital questions discussed 
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was that of the advisability of starting a Pa- 
trons bank. J.L.Metzger,chairman of a com- 
mittee appointed to investigate the possibil- 
ities of success, reported favorably. Many Pa- 
trous expressed their views and_ believe it 
would be a good thing for the farmers,as well 
as others. The members of the _ different 
granges of the county will be given an oppor- 
tunity to subscribe for stock at $50 a share. 
The report on the Pomona insurance company 
showed $50,000 insurance now as against 
$17,000 a yearago. No assessments last year, 
and the average cost per $1000 for five years 
but $1.50. To complete the interest of the ses- 
sions a number of important subjects were 
discussed by Patrons. 

Preble grange held anniversary exercises of 
a very interesting character, Dec 3. J. VU. F. 
Woolston was one of the speakers. 

OHIO. 

Morgan Co had but two granges three years 
ago,but now isas 16, due to the untiring efforts 
of Deputy S. E. Strode, aman of only 28 
years. Morgan Co Pomona has 700 members. 





Our ‘Broomcorn Exchange. 


Farmers in the Mohawk valley,eastern New 
York, are inquiring as to the practicability of 


areturn to broomcorn culture. Years ago 
Schenectady and adjoining counties formed 


an important center of the broomcorn indus- 
try, but western competition has about driven 
growers there from the field. Extensive broom 
factories are located in that state,and farmers 
growing the corn would have the advantage 
of nearness to market. It isscarcely probable 
any attention of consequence will be given 
the industry. 

Iuuinois, Cumberland Z 
broomcorn crop not as good in quality nor as 
large a yield as last year. The average is 
about } ton per acre. Some few growers are 
selling their crop, while others are holding. 
The price now ranges from $45 to 60. The 
acreage this season was cousiderably less than 
in former years. Henry Co. At Mattoon the 
acreage was less than last vear and the yield 
about 1} tons. The brush was not of the first 
quality, as it was injured by drouth and 
chinch bugs. The price has been close around 
60 and remains about the same. Nearly one- 
nalf the crop is still in first hands. Occa- 
sional lots are being marketed. If some ar- 
rangement could be made to keep the crop off 
the market until it is needed the growers 
might be benefited. ——Douglas Co. About 
65 % of last year’s acreage was planted this 
vear. The yield was not up to the average, but 
the brush was of most excellent quality. 
About half this year’s crop is in first hands. 
Sales have been made for 60, but the price is 
now 50 with very little going to market. No 
one appears to want to buy or sell this season. 

Kansas, Phillips Co—There was probably 
not more than 50 tons of broomcorn raised in 
the county this season. The price ranges from 
$20 to 30. The brush is neariy all made up at 
home. There is a broom factory at Phillips- 
burg which employs a number of hands and 
uses a great deal of broomcorun. 

NEBRASKA, Greeley Co—This season’s acre- 
age was up to the average. The quality of 
the crop was above the ordinary. None of the 
brush is shipped out of the county, but it is all 
worked up at home. The entire output for 
the county is small. 


Co—At Neoga the 





























THE NATIONAL STOCKMAN AND FARMER. 











WHAT IS IT: 


The best farmers take it, and those who do not surely would if 


only knew how good it was. 


ARE YOU A SUBSCRIBER ? 


and Farmer. 





Just what its name indicates—A National publication devoted to the interests of the Stockman 
A 36-page illustrated weekly, magazine form. 


"’ Only $1.00 a Year. 


If not, send quick fora Free Sample Copy, or send us a dollar 
for your subscription to January, 1899. 


ALL NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS GET REMAINDER OF THIS YEAR FREE. 


Twenty-first year of publication. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER TO ACENTS—HAVE YOU SEEN IT? 


$2,500.00 worth of Prizes, Liberal Cash Commissions and Extra Cash Rebate. 
somebody else gets your territory. For Subscriptions or Agents’ supplies, address 


THE AXTELL-RUSH PUBLISHING CO., 





Send for Agents’ Terms quick, before 


- Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Poor Hay Greatly in Evidence. 


Hay prices cover an unusually wide range 
this fall and winter owing to variable quali- 
ty. As shown in our reports some weeks ago 
very much hay was weather damaged in the 
middle and eastern states, and returns from 
our correspondents now indicate liberal quan- 
tities of this held at interior points, with a 
comparative scarcity of strictly choice to 
fancy. The big whoiesale markets, such as 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Buffalo, New York and 
Boston, are all amply supplied with most 
grades, and particular animation is lacking. 
At such places only baled hay is handled ad- 
vantageously, while at many smaller cities 
and interior towns, notably in the middle 
and eastern states, loose hay is preferred. If 
nice, clean and bright, many people would 
rather pay their local farmers a premium of 
$1 to 2 per ton for this over baled hay ship- 
ped in from distant points. Yet this fact is 
by no means uniform, as reported by our cor- 
respondents, who cite occasional instances 
where baled sells higher than loose and still 
others on a level. 

Recent advices show an uneven condition 
of things, particularly in the middle and 
eastern states. For example, in portions of 


Maine, where poor to ordinary hay is worth 
only $5 per ton, strictly choice is compara- 
tively scarce at figures around 14. Country 


prices in N H are 12 to 16 for sound lots, in 
Vt 10 to 16, with a large part of the amount 
available second quality. Fancy hay in Mas- 
sachusetts close to Boston 1s worth 20 to the 
farmers, but this is an extreme price, with 
sound lots generally wholesaling at 16 to 18. 
Western hay is shipped into Connecticut in 
large quantities, some of fair quality selling 
at1250to 13 per ton baled, delivered on 
board cars. Prices seem to be looking up a 
little in New York state so far as strictly 
choice hay is concerned, but large quantities 
of field damaged are on sale all the way down 
to 5 and 7 per ton. A correspondent in 
Greene Co says nine-tenths of the crop in his 
section was damaged by the weather, and 
prices now phenomenally low. In New Jer- 
sey, choice lots of timothy are in demand 
and firm with country prices around 16 and 
18. Nosuch tigures are obtainable in Ohio, 
where prices to farmers are 7 to 13 for fair to 
choice; some report of improved prospects for 
clover hay. Chicago and other western 
wholesale market sare receiving liberal sup- 
plies of both timothy and prairie hay, and 
the .ppearance of winter weather has some- 
what stimulated the demand, although prices 
rule rather low, as shown in our market col- 
umns from week to week. 


The Hardening Cranberry Market, 








The moderate character of the 1897 cranber- 
ry crop and the fair hope that prices would do 
better,as outlined in American Agriculturist’s 
earlier reports, are being borne out. With the 
advent of more seasonable weather, with high 
prices for apples, and with a fairly liberal 
demand on shipping account, including trade 
with western states, the crops of Cape Cod 
and Jersey cranberries are moving rapidly 
into distributive channels. Just now there 
is better buying for the holiday trade, and 
fancy varieties are commanding good prices. 
Following the _ activity incident to the 
Thanksgiving trade a lull and some accumula- 
tion of stock took place, but this is now dis- 
appearing under legitimate demand for con- 
sumptive purposes, and holders express more 
confidence in the future uf prices. Compared 
with the lowest point of autumn these are 
now $1 50@2 per bbl better, strictly fancy 
Cape Cod fruit selling up to 9 or possibly a 
shade more. Standard Jersey berries are sell- 
ing in New York and other eastern markets 
around 6 50@7 50, and choice late Cape Cod 
fruit in Boston and New York at 7@8 25. 

The crop has been leaving first hands at 
a liberal pace and it is believed that more 
than half of Jersey’s stock has been moved, 
while Cape Cod fruit is now largely shipped 
out, although a respectable portion of the 
crop is still in the hands of growers. Through 
the courtesy of the Old Colony railroad we 
are enabled to present the subjoined showing 








COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


of shipments of cranberries from stations on 
that road, which covers all of the Cape Cod 
territory. ‘Ihe figures apply to shipments 
from the beginning of the season up to prac- 
tically the close of November, this year, 
while shipments for the three previous years 
cover those of the fall and winter up to and 
including the first week in March. 


CAPE COD SHIPMENTS DURING SEASON. 


Barrels 30xes 
1897-8, * 102,790 24,970 
1896-7 169,469 35,437 
1895-6, 121,232 21,957 
1894-5, 60,007 13,641 


*To Nov 26 inclusive; other seasons to the 
first week in March, inclusive. 





The Cheese Season of 1897. 





PRODUCTION RECORD AND MARKET OUTLOOK. 


While the amount of cheese to be turned 
out by winter factories the coming four 
months will prove liberal in the aggregate, the 
heavy end of the business, covering the regular 
season of May l1to Dec 1, is finished. The sea- 
son closed with prives 14@2c per lb lower than 
last year; while not altogether satisfactory 
to manufacturers, the seven months’ record 
might have been worse. Prices were fairly 
good during the early part of the season, not- 
ably in July and August, but fell otf mate- 
rially after the middle of September and early 
December finds the big distributing centers 
generally well supplied and operators looking 
for increased outlet both at home and abroad. 
The 1897 production of cheese, particularly in 
the middle and eastern states, has been espe- 
cially heavy, this being true also of Canada, 
while Wisconsin and otber western dairy sec- 
tions were also favored with gouvud pasturage, 
low-priced milk and a resultant liberal output 
of the finished product. The somewhat dis- 
appointing cheese trade, particularly from the 
last of August to the wind-up of the season, 
may be attributed to, first, rather excessive 
supplies,especially as the outlet was restricted. 
Exports in the aggregate have been liberal, 
yet England has shown big production, and 
what is not less important, trade in our own 
southern states bas been restricted through 
the yellow fever scare which held sway so 
many weeks at a time when merchants there 
should have been buying freely. 

Some interesting facts are brought out in 
the very comprehensive report of Secretary 
B. D. Gilbert, of the Ut:ca cheese trade, cov- 
ering the 1897 business. In his review of the 
season, he points out that total sales at Utica 
were over 230,000 boxes,compared with 190,000 
boxes in ’9%6 and 218,000 boxes in ’95 up to 
about the first of December. The general ay- 
erage price this year was 8}c per lb, compared 
with a little better than 7?c in the season of 
’96 and a littie less than that figure two years 
ago. Cheese sales at Little Falls aggregated 
172,000 boxes at a general average price of 
8 28c compared with 120,754 boxes in 1896, av- 
erage 7.8c. Factories closed early, the major- 
ity by the middle of November, as farmers 
could do better with their milk at the milk 
stations or by making it into butter. The 
cheese market this year retained its lead over 
the last year’s price down to the second week 
in September, but since then last year has*not 
only led but has greatly increased its lead 
each week. The lowest prices of the season 
occurred at the close of July, when the ay- 
erage wasashade lessthan Te, while the 
highest prices of the fall were made about 
the first of September, when large cheese sold 
at 9k@9}c. While the market at present is 
quiet, and will probably remain so until after 
the first of the year, there is a fair demand on 
both domestic and export account, and the 
situation is a little more encouraging, fancy 
autumn makes being held with increasing 
confidence at present prices which are gen- 
erally considered low. 


CHEESE SALES AT UTICA, SEASON OF 1897. 





Total number of boxes, 230,473 
Number of pounds per box, 60 
Number of pounds sold, 13,828,380 


Average price per pound, 0824 


—— — —_ — 


Value of season’s cheese, $1, 139,459.51 
The following comparative table shows the 












difference between these figures and those of 
the two years just previous: 


1895 1896 1897 
No of boxes sold, 218,545 190,038 230,473 
Highest price, 103c 10c lle 
Lowest price, 5c 53c 63c 
Av high for year, -08073 -082 -08586 
Av low for year, 07388 07575 0804 
Gen av for year, -07648 =.07855 0824 
Value of cheese in 1895, $1,002, 859.29 
Value of cheese in 1896, 895,649.09 
Value of cheese in 1897, 1,139, 429.51 
Balance in favor of 1897, 243,810.42 


ae 

High Priced Seed Potatoes—We understand 
that certain seedsmen who make a specialty 
of furnishing potatoes for planting are al- 
ready holding their stock of standard varieties 
at $4 per barrel at their local depot, buyers to 
pay freight. It certainly looks as though good, 
sound seed stock would be comparatively 
scarce and high by the time the planting sea- 
son artives. One trouble is that the ’97 crop 
was not only short but in many cases was so 
affected by blight or rust that the tubers are 
unsound and rot easily. It is probable that 
Canada will supply a considerable portion of 
seed stock next spring, as at prevailing or 
higher prices, the tariff of 25c per bu will not 
stand in the way. An urgent demand for 
seed potatees in the south is reported from 
various states. This is especially true of 
Tennessee, Arkansas and portions of Texas, 
where the second crop of potatoes was in 
many instances a practical failure. ‘‘Seed 
potatoes will be extremely scarce and bhigh,’’ 
writes a Texas correspondent, ‘‘and the farm- 
ers who have been able to grow a few bush- 
els must make the most of them. I believe 
the situation is such that the most thorough 
and intensive propagation of earliest Irish 
potatoes will give the grower the best returns 
in years.’’ 





Oleo Is Running Riot—According to the No- 
vember tigures of the internal revenue depart- 
ment, there is a large increase in output in 
the first district of Illinois, the source of 
chief production. The statement further 
shows very general selling of oleomargarine 
in a retail way, despite the prohibitory state 
law passed last winter. Taxes were paid in 
Nov on 2,455,172 lbs oleo made, compared 
with 2,028,374 lbs in Nov, ’96, and 2,012,765 
lbs in Oct, ’97. <A total of 296 licenses were 
issued last month to retail oleomargarine, 
most of these in Chicago, but a number at out- 
lying towns and cities. The lhcenses issued 
the corresponding month a year ago were 131; 
in Oct, ’97, 175. The vigorous fight made by 
the dairymen against the oleomargarine con- 
cerns which are not observing the law is now 
tiea up in the courts. Meanwhile the oleo 
people are apparently offering moral and 
financial support to retailers who are willing 
to take out licenses for the sale of the stuff. 





Increased Filled Cheese Manufacture is in- 
dicated by the November government returns 
forthe northern district of Illinois, where 
most of this product is made. Government 
stamps were purchased in November at the 
Chicago office for 183,864 lbs filled cheese, 
compared with 156,252 lbs in Oct, and only 
20,161 lbs in Nov, ’96. No licenses were is- 
sued to retail filled cheese, the stuff evidently 
being shipped out of the state. 





The Wickson Plum is much inquired for 
since the illustrated account of its hardiness 
and success in western New York was pub- 
lished in our Dec 4 issue. We presume the 
trees can be furnished by any of the larger 
nurserymen,and suggest that they specially 
mention it in their advertisements. 

sconcnieinallaainaelarisiataii 

A Batch of Questions.—J. M. W.: There is 
much fine farming land in W Va, for sale at 
ail prices; ior public land there or elsewhere, 
address General Land Office, Washington, D 
C. Massachusetts isa healthy state; death 
rate is less now than 50 years ago; extremes 
of temperature 20 below zero to 100 above. 
Skunks do more good than harm. Sour fed 
to excess would in time affect the teeth of 
stock. Freezing hard water won’t make it 
soft when thawed out again. It is between 5 
and 6 miles from Grand Central depot, New 
York, to Jersey City via Cortlandt St, and 
takes nearly an hour. 

















Dates of Important [eetngs. 


Western New York horticultural, Roches- 
Jan 26-27 


ter, 
POULTRY SHOWS. 
Titusville, Titusville, Pa, Dec 14-17 
Oneonta, Oneonta, N Y, Dec 14-17 


West Chester, West Chester Co, Pa, Dec 15-18 
Associated fanciers’ ass'n,Sandusky,Q, D 21-24 
Ashland, Ashland, O, Dee 22-25 
Wilkesbarre, Wilkesbarre, Pa, Dec 27-Jan 1 
Springfield, Springfield, O, Dec 28-Jan 1 
N W Pa, Erie, Pa, Dec 28-Jan 1 
Manstield, Mansfield, O, Dec 29-Jan 1 
Buffaio, N Y, Jan 3-8 
Carey, VU, Jan 4-7 
Canton, O, Jan 4-7 
Rochester, N Y, Jan 10-15 
Louisville, Ky, Jan 10-15 
Nashville, Tenn, Jan 11-i5 
Washington, O, Jan 11-15 
Charlotte, N C, Jan 12-14 
Ohio ass’n of farmers’ clubs, Columbus, 
Jan 11 
breeders, Columbus, Great 
Jan 19 
ass’n, Wed- 
Jan 18 
Feb 2-3 


shorthorn 
Southern hotel, 
Ohio Dorset sheep breeders’ 
dell house, Cleveland, 
Pa state dairy meeting, Corry, ka, 


NEW YORK. 


Ohio 





New Crops in Mohawk Valley. 


Farmers in Schenectady Co, located in the 
rich Mohawk valley of eastern New York, 
keen for mure money crops,are not alone talk- 
ing sugar beets but broomcorn as well. Years 
ago that part of the stati Was a very impor- 
tant producer of broomcorn. But cultivation 
of this crop is now confined almost exclusive- 


ly to Illinois, Kansas and Nebraska. The 
western sections named find an important 
outlet for their products in the broom and 


brush factories of New York and other middle 
and eastern states, and were there any broom- 
corn of any consequence produced in the Mo- 
hawk valley it would enjoy the advantage of 
nearness to market, saving freights of a thou- 
sand miles or more. 

There is unquestioned earnestness in this 
inquiry looking toward new industries, now 
that the price of some of the staples, such as 
hay, milk, ete, are rather low. Writing Amer- 
ican Agriculturist along this line, and touch- 
ing upon other money crops for the Empire 


state, besides broomcorn, John Ulrich of 
Schenectady Co says: ‘‘My own township 
of Glenville has 2000 acres, and the entire 


county has 10,000 acres of Mohawk river bot- 
tom lands, than which no better rests under 
the sun. If beet sugar® factories and canning 
establishments will pay anywhere they should 
surely flourish here,where our rich,deep black 
soil will yield abundantly anything that will 
grow in this climate. Such an establishment 
as one of the above indicated is what we 
valley farmers need. We should have a 
steady market for our produce and will guar- 
antee to supply such factories with all the raw 
material they can handle. If capitalists care to 


look into this matter they will find us more 
than willing to meet them half-way. If they 
will locate with uy we will donate land fora 


building site and will take sume stock in the 
factory.’’ 





Belgium, Onondaga Co, Dec 14—The winter 
has been very mild so far, with little snow The 
cheese factory has closed. Winter wheat is 
not in prime condition. Chicken thieves are 
at work, and a number of farmers have been 
visited. Aaron Bettinger lost about 100. 
Nearly all the tobacco in this vicinity is off 
the noles and stripped. Some little pole burn 
has been noticed. Potatoes are bringing 65 
to 70c per bu, cabbage $2 per 100, eggs 20 to 25c 
per doz, dressed hogs 4.50 to 5.50 per 100 Ibs. 

Black Creek, Allegany Co, Dec 13—Plow- 
ing is still in progress; not nearly as much as 
usual will be done on account of the dry con- 
dition of the soil late in the fall. Last year 
this county. produced nearly 1,000,000 bbls of 
ipples, but scarcely any this year. Potatoes 
are 20 % of an average crop. Clover, corn and 
spring grains are good. Pastuiage has been 
excellent throughout the season. 


Gilboa, Schoharie Co, 
busy getting their year’s 
manure. Apples are scarce, hardly enough 
for local demand. They bring $2.25 per bbl 
for standard varieties. Potatoes are worth 
55e per bu by the carload. The foundation 
for the new co-operative creamery under the 
supervision of J. B. Silver of Lexington, Mo, 
at South Gilboa is completed. This creamery 


Dec 14—Farmers are 
wood and drawing 


is on the Elgin plan and contains separator 
apartments for butter and 
tiling department. 


cheese and a bot- 


The cooling will be done 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


by the ammonia process. 
will be one of the finest creameries in the 
state and will cost $7500. The farmers in this 
section are looking for better prices for their 
dairy product, having received for their milk 
this summer a fraction over le per qt. 


Campville, Tioga Go, Dec 13—About the 
usual quantity of wheat and rye has been 
sown. VUonsiderable plowing was done before 
the ground froze. The price of milk is 9$4e 
per can. Farmers here are anxious to forma 
milk protective association if a practical plan 
can be devised. The establishment of four 
freight rates on milk complicates the matter. 
The yield of corn is quite light and a large 
part of it remains in the field. 

Fort Ann, Washington Co, Dec 13—Cold 
weather delayed plowing in this locality. 
Mapy farmers put on three horses on stubble 
ground, as it was too hard for two. Stock 
will go into winter in good condition. At 
Rice farm sale cows brought from $30 to 40, a 
fine span of chestnuts seven and eight years 
old, 16 hands high,good !ookers, sold for 140. 
A separating station is to start at Fort Ann 
village in the spring. 

Holland Patent, Oneida 
Clarendon hotel barn 
September is being rebuilt. 
the harness maker, has moved to Richfield 
Springs, N Y. Potatoes have advanced to 60c 
and apples to $1. Both are being beld. 

Portville, Catturaugus Co, Dec 
heavy rains greatly relieved the anxiety of 
farmers as regards wells and springs. A 
large amouut of fall plowing is being done. 
Corn did not husk out as well as usual, there 
being a large number of inferior ears, while 
some was planted so late that only about one 
half of it came to maturity. No hay buyers 
have been in this vicinity as yet. Cheese fac- 
tories have all closed and farmers and cheese- 
men are weil satisfied with the season’s vut- 
put. 

New Berlin, Chenango Co, 


When completed it 


Co, Dec 13—The 
which was burned in 
A. B. Kedmond, 


13— Recent 


14—Fall 


Dec 
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work, with the exception of corn husking, 
closed with good results. Buckwheat sells at 
50c per bu, corn 45c, butter 20 to 22c per Ib, 
cheese 8 to 10c, cows $40 to 50, horses from 
25 to 100. Heavy rains have filled the springs. 
Hay is plenty and the output of the past year 


has been good. Good hay is worth from §& to 
10 per ton. Beatty Bros contemplate the 
building of a very tine cow barn the coming 


season, with all modern sanitary improve- 
ments. More attention is being given to the 
cleanliness and sanitary condition of cattle 
and horses than in many years past. 


Patterson, Putnam Co, Dec 14—Farmers 
were very late husking their corn. The crop 
was much better than was expected early in 
the season. The usnal method of feeding in 
this locality is stalks twice a day and hay 
once. A number of tarmers are below their 
contracts for milk at the Brewster factory and 
have been reminded of the fact by the super- 
intendent. Potatoes and eggs are very searce 
and high. Potatoes are $1 per bu, eggs from 
30 to 35c per doz. Apples are doing well in 
New York, netting the farmers from 1.50 to 
2.50 per bbl. 


Pawling, Dutchess Co, Dec 13—The yield 
and quality of corn are unusually good. 
Charles Lutz will have the management of the 
Allen Light farm during the coming year. 
Milk factories report a shortage in the supply 
of milk. Prices are firm and a little in ad- 
vance of last year, but not enough to justify 
the farmers to buy feed to increase the ftiow. 
On two-thirds of an acre Robert Bradley has 
growu 300 bu of onions, red, white and yel- 
low. He sold them at 60c per bu. 


Salt Point, Dutchess Co, Dec 14—Warm, 


pleasant weather has enabled the farmers to 
clear their Gorn fields and begin plowing for 


corn. The grange isin a flounshing condi- 
tion. George T. Powell of Ghent will hold a 
school in the church chapel Dec 28 for the 


benetit of farmers. Hay and straw are hard 
to sell and there is no demand for rye at the 
country mills. 























have him for. 





MILKPAILS 
BRIMFUL 


and 
prosperity which attends the use 


of 


the H-O co.’s 
Dairy Feed 


With your ordinary coarse fodder, this will constitute a 
perfectly balanced ration for your cattle. Our chemist will 
advise you of the proper proportions of each; that’s what we 


overflowing, indicate the 


The H-O COMPANY, New York City. 
_ 











not in use. 





AGENTS WANTE 


It makes a three-passenger buggy out of a two-seater. 
ger buggy out of a fou r-seater. i 
screw, bolt or nut needed. 
An entire novelty and a necessity. 

It sells at sight. Good, live agents wanted in every locality. Price, $1.85, deliv- 
ered any place in the U. S. Send $1.85 for sample and special prices to agents. 


THIRD-PERSON BUGGY SEAT CO., 


FOR OUR PATENT THIRD-PER- 
SON BUGGY SEAT. . .. . 
It makes a six. passen- 


it is the best child’s seat ever produced. Nota 


It fits any vehicle. Folds up and out of sight when 


Box 484 O, Cincinnati, O. 








sell the most trees. Then, we wili not cut quality no matter how LOW our price 


Wty eather finest: most complete yet issued S LARK FRUIT BOOK 


STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo. Stark, Mo. Rockport, Ill. Dansville, N.Y. 


We PAY FREIGHT 2c crn te caer orew and 9 ARK 
vasthl 


sent free. 
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Buckton, St Lawrence Co, Dec 14—There is 
not the usual amount of plowing done, owing 
to dry weather in Sept and Oct. Butter 
brings about 20e, potatoes 50c, pork 5 to d4c. 
H. R. Courser’s factory will run all winter. 
It has about 50 Patrons. J. B. Kent recently 


bought a thoroughbred heifer calf of S. W. 
Merrill, paying $25. Cows bring from 25 to 35. 


Herkimer, Herkimer Co, Dec 13—Farmers 
are very busy butchering, cutting wood, bank- 
ing houses, putting on extra doors and tight- 
ening up barns for the comfort of cattle. 
Quite a number of children are sick with 
colds. Stephen Hines has the contract for 
building a large house in Syracuse to be 
completed by Jan. O. B. Petrie has the 
only separator in this vicinity run by a gas- 
olene engine. He also saws wood and grinds 
feed with the engine. The long-looked-for 
iron bridge, that was ta be completed by the 
middle of Oct by the Canton Bridge Co over 
the West Canada creek, has failed to pnt in an 
appearance. George and Henry Rasbach re- 
cently bought some very tine pigs. The Agri- 
culturist is read by very many people in this 
locality and everyone admits its market re- 
ports are standard. In the death of Melchert 
Smith this community loses a life-long res- 
ident. He leaves a widow, one son,six daugh- 


ers and 12 grandchildren. 
Oswego Co, Dec 15—Pota- 


Ingalls Crossing, 
toes in this part of the county are 75 % ofa 
full crop. W. L. Smith raised 450 bu on three 
and one-half acres. The cheese factory has 
closed for the season with most of its cheese 
sold. Farmers are slow about getting out and 
breaking roads. There is still much corn out, 


Madison Co o—The celery business in the 
vicinity of Canastota has grown to larger pro- 
portions this year than ever before, and ar- 
rangements have been made whereby the New 
York Central railroad’s east bound mail and 
express, Which carries no passengers, now 
stops at Canastota to take on shipments of 
celery. The American and National express 
cowpanies have found it necessary to build 
an adition to thei: union office at Canastota 
on account of increased business of the celery 
enterprise. The industry is the best that 
could be established for the locality, the re- 
ceipts all being expended at Canastota by 
these employed. Milton De Lano_ shipped 
several tons of willow,grown on his farm near 
Canastota, to Liverpool, where it will be used 
in making baskets. Eleven head ot cattle be- 
longing to Burr Wendell of Cazenovia were 
slaughtered recently on account of tuberculo- 
sis. Mr Wendell killed one animal a few 
days before that proved to be diseased and as 
a matter of precaution he sent for Prof Law of 
Cornell to examine the rest. Tests with tuber- 
culin showed 11 to beinfected and they were 
promptly killed. Mr Wendell will receive $25 
each tor them from the state, which is much 
below their value. Other dairies are to be ex- 
amined. During the past summer the state 
has.hbeen experimenting in raising sugar beets 
on Charles Payne’s farm near Hamilton. Two 
varieties were raised, the Vilmorin Improved 
and the Klein Wanzlebener, one-fourth of 
an acre of land being devoted to each. The 
Vilmorin produced five tons and 150 lbs, a ra- 
tio of about 20} tons per acre, anid the Klein 
grew four tons and 300 Ibs, a ratio of 
about 165 tons per acre. An analysis of these 
beets at the Geneva experimental station 
gives the following result: Vilmorin, sugar 
in beet 15.64 %, sugar in juice 16.46 %, furity 
85; Klein, sugar in beet 14.6 %, sugar 
in jnice 15.37 %, purity 74.1. This is an ex- 
cellent showing and the yield will set all 
doubt at rest on the question of raising beets 
at a profit in this locality. 


Norwich, Chenango Co, Dec 13—The 
season was one of unusual prosperity. Near- 
ly all crops were good. The grass crop was 
more abundant than for many years, which 
was very unexpected after the two dry sum- 
mers. The apple and potato crops were be- 
low the average, but will prove more remuner- 
ative to the farmers of this county than last 
year. Kenyon Terry had a fine crop of ap- 
ples, especially Kings and Northern Spys. 
He has about 25 barrels in the cellar now for 
market. There bas been more machinery 
put in by the farmers than usual. There has 
not been as much plowing done this fall as 
in former years. There is much dissatisfac- 
tion among patrons of the Rushmore 1nilk sta- 
tion. 

Port Byron, Cayuga Co, Dec 14—But little 
fall plowing has been done. Some corn is 
standing in shock, but the larger part was se- 
cured in good shape. Wheat is looking well. 
Potatoes are in good demand and bring 70c 
per bu in Auburn. ‘There are good prospects 
of starting a sugar beet factory at Auburn. 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


A meeting was held there Nov 27, and was 
largely attended. Speeches were made by 
Congressman Payne, Senator Wilcox, Prof 
Roberts of Cornell university and others. 


Port Chester, Westchester Co, Dec 14-—Ice 
dealers are fitting up ice-houses and prepar- 
ing for the annnal harvest. Good cows are 
searce and readily bring $60 to 80. Butter is 
25ce per lb, eggs 40c per doz, apples 2 per bbl, 
potatoes 2.50. 

Smithfield, Fayette Co. Dew 13—Farmers 
have work well in hand. Wheat is making 
a very poor show and only a very favorable 
winter can save it. Recent freezing has been 
injurious. Farmers will butcher beeves this 
season, owing to svarcity of cattle and the 
low price of hogs. J. I. ©. Campbell shipped 
three fine Brown Leghorn cockerels to Indi- 
ana recently. 

Stillwater, Saratoga Co, Dec 13—There was 
ample time to finish farm work hefore cold 
weather. The water was drawn from thé 
Champlain canal Dee 1. Canal horses and 
mules have gone into winter quarters. Ed 
Witsel has a nuinber of them on his farm. Mr 
Ferris is building two large ice housesat Be- 
mis Hills in which to store ice for city mar- 
kets. Prices for produce are low. Potatoes are 
in{demand at $2.50 per bbl, and apples are the 
same. A quantity of poor hay is on hand. 
Price for good hay is 5to 6 at barn. No de- 
mand for heavy pork; light pork is 5c. Eggs 
are very scarce. 

South Granby, Oswego Co, Dec 13—Crops 
inthis pars of Oswego county were good. 
Hay, corn, oats and potatoes were above the 
average. Most farmers in town have from 
50 to 800 bu of the latter to sell and are hold- 
ing for $1. Farmers are very much encour- 
aged. There are no apples in this part of the 
county to sell and few cider apples. The last 
cheese was sold from Gilbert Mills factory 
for The. 

Woodhull, Steuben Co, Dec 13—An_ unusual 
amount of wheat has been sown,and it is look- 
ing well. Potatoes were rather a light yield 
and rotted badly. Buckwheat and oats were 
good. Apples yielded a fair home supply, but 
few, if any, will be sold. Turkeys were nota 
success this year. Those raised sell for 8 to 9c 
l w. 


More on Chautauqua Sugar Beets —The Chau- 
tauqua county horticultural society held its 
annual meeting at Fredonia Dec 4. The af- 
ternoon session was made public to give free 
scope to the diseussion of sugar beet culture 
in the grape region. Several gentlemen pre- 
sented reports of analyses made by the state 
experiment station of beets raised this year 
near Fredonia. One sawpie was reported at 
16.55 % sugar; a second at 18.50 sugar, 86.4 pur- 
ity; athird 18.75 sugar and anotner showed 
the high per cent 20.65 sugar. So far as the 
results of a single season can go, the exper- 
iments made this year have proved that the 
drift soils and rather dry climate of the 
lake shore grape belt are highly favorable to 
the growth of the sugar beet. With this point 
settled,the general sentiment was strongly fa- 
vorable to the establishment of a beet sugar 
factory at Fredonia if the necessary capital 
can be secured. The last three crops of grapes 
have not brought remunerative prices, and 
there 18 a suspicion that the acreage is too 
great for the market. One large grower re- 
warked that if one-fourth the grapes were 
pulled out and the land devoted to beet cul- 
ture,it would give over 6000 acres upon which 
to raise beets and the remaining three-fourths 
of the grape acreage would probably bring 
more money than thefwhole has at any time in 
the last three years. This remark struck the 
keynote of the meeting and many farmers ex- 
pressed a readiness to enter into contracts for 
raising sugar beets. Finally a committee of 
influential citizens was appointed to canvass 
the district and call another meeting. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Elevators for Pittsburg.—For some time 
past the members of the Pittsburg grain and 
flour exchange have been after the railroads 
to afford them better facilities for handling 
grain and hay. Dealers say that Pittsburg 
is the third city in the Union handling hay, 
being outranked only by Chicago and St 
Louis. In those cities there are large hay 
terminals, and if Pittsburg were even half so 
well equipped, its business might be doubled. 
At present 12,000 cars of hay are handled an- 
nually. There are no elevators in Pittsburg 
with the exception of one or two private ones, 
and the dealers desire the railroads to afford 
them both elevators and hay terminals. The 
Pennsylvania railroad has in contemplation 
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the bui'ding of its equipment at 26th street, 
affording facilities for inspection, weighing 
and storage. The B & O will afford the same 
facilities between Smithfield street and the 
Birmingham bridge, while the Panhandle and 
Pittsburg and Lake Erie lines will also locate 
conveniently. The committee of the ex- 
change having the matter in charge is coin- 
pose’ of John J. McCaffrey, H. G. Morgan, 
J. W. Smith, L. S. McKallip, Robert Thorn 
and W. A. McCaffrey. 

Depredations of Poultry Thieves—Fuarmers in 
T.ancaster county are arming themselves with 
shotguns to defend their poultry houses 
against the thieving marauders with which 
the locality has been overrun for some time 
past. Chickens and turkeys have been car- 
ried off, and hardly a farmer has escaped. 
Abraham Burbaker of New Providence lost 
turkeys from his rvosts a few nights ago ag- 
gregating 900 lbs. The fowls at 12c per Ib 
would have brought him $108. This is only 
one of many losses. Itis the general belief 
that the robbers are an organized band from 
T.ancaster, as most of the stealing is done the 
night before market days in that city. 


Reorganization Discussed—The Berks coun- 
ty agricultural society held a meeting last 
week and made the preliminary arrangements 
for its annual gathering in January. At the 
same time the question of a reorganization 
of the society was discussed. It was suggest- 
ed that it be capitalized at $50,090 and that 
certificates of stock be issued whereby the 
mortgages and other indebtedness might be 
paid off. The plan will be fully considered 
at the annual meeting. A committee was ap- 
pointed to prosecute the society’s claim of 
2000 against the United States government 
for rental and damages done the society’s 
property during the war. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Jefferson, Dec 7—The farmers and mechan- 
ics’ club held the first meeting of the winter 


Dec 1. It was well attended and proved an 
auspicious opening for the season’s work. 
President Mead was in the chairand urged all 
to participate in the meetings. The next 
meeting will he Dec 15. Thesubject will be 
Small fruits and vegetables. In the afternoon 
the subject will be Agricultural colleges as re- 
lated to the future of agricuiture. 


Charlton City, Dec7--Some farmers are carting 
manure, banking buildings and preparing for 














MASTER JOHN T. COX. 
[See Page 633. } 


severe weather. One enterprising farmer has 
just tinished husking. There have been a 
number of cases of grip, several of whoop- 
ing cough and one fatal case of diphtheria. 
Business at the factories is very good. Mr La- 
throp who runs the fe1ule shop has moved in- 
to F. 8S. Taylor’s house. Moses Woodbury 
and Herbert Nichols are quite gick. Butter 
is 28c, eggs 35c, meal 80c, bran ic, pork 6c, 
beef 5c. 


Dell, Dec 8—One or more new roads will 


probably be built next summer. Potatoes 
and eggs are scarce. Good table tubers are 
worth $1 per bu. Some 70 cans of milk are 
shipped daily to Boston. The creamery as- 
sociation is in a _ prosperous’ condition. 


The patrons are receiving satisfactory returns, 
and the butter is in demand at remunerative 
prices. Farmers used runners a day or two 
last week, but rain spoiled the sleighing. The 
lyceum held in the west schoolhouse has 
thus far been decidedly entertaining and suc- 
cessful, the napers edited and read by the 
girls and boys being spicy, full of fun and lo- 
cal hits. Walter Coates is about to commence 
selling grain at the old mill stand. E. RK. 
Canedy is going out of that branch of his 
business. 

Greenfield, Dec 8—The thaw of Dec 4 left 
very little of the two inches of snow that had 
fallen. Farm work is fairly well along. New 
industries are pushing into town. Business 
is booming slightly. Farms are selling well. 


Southfield, Dec 8—One of the selectmen has 
been arrested for work done on the property 
of the town. Levi Leftingwell, a farmer and 
horse doctor, died last week. William B. 
Gibson is sawing a fine tract of timber near the 
state line for F. G. Holt. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Clinton, Dec 8—There have been many 
changes in real estate in town the past year. 
Thomas and Charles Pratt have bought of 
several parties that owned land on the Neck 
and have built two houses there. The rail- 
road company has buught eight houses and 
had four of them torn down to make room 
for the new depot and freight yards. Crops 
have been far below the average this year, 
owing toso much wet weather during the 
summer months. There is but very little rye 
straw that is fit for market, potatoes rotted 
badly but are selling for Tic. Turnips are 
30c, good straw $8 perton. Jared Buell has 
bought Walter Hubbard’s farm. 


Guilford,Dec 8—This is an agricultural town 
and one of the best in the state. It has good 
soil, well adapted to the growth of all ordina- 
ry kinds of farm crops, unusual facilities for 
getting fertilizers from the salt water and 
meadows, and intelligent and industrious 
people, and given a good season, Guilford 
farmers are not afraid to compete with those in 
any other part of New England. The past sea- 
son was an off one. Grass made a great growth, 
but there was very little chance to cure it in 
good condition. Many acres of salt meadow 
were not cut because of the unusual high 
tides. Crops of all kinds are below an av- 
erage, both in quantity and quality. Agpies 
are very scarce and are rotting badly. ota- 
toes were alight crop, and sell slowly at $1 
per bu. Onions sell for 75c, but are not plen- 
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tiful. Carrots are very high, selling for. 50c, 
with few even at that price. Grain has ad- 
vanced in price. Corn is 90c per bag, oats 85c. 

Durham, Dec 8—Farmers have finished fall 
work and are now preparing fur winter, car- 
ing for stock, replenishing their stock of fire- 
wood and making necessary repairs on their 
buildings. The death of Edgar T. Elliott oc- 
curred Nov 13 after many weeks of suffering. 
Mr Elliott was one of Durham’s most respect- 
ed farmers. Besides representing Durham in 
the legislature one term he had held many 
offices of trustin town. He leaves a widow 
and one daughter and a large circle of friends 
who mourn his loss. O. D. Hubbard has 
completed his contract of macadamizing the 
upper section of Main street. Potatoes are $1 
per bu, pork 5 to 6c d w, butter 2U to 25c, eggs 
scarce at 35c. Several light snow falls have 
occurred. 


Meriden, Dec 8—Kobert Owen has provided 


both hoxse and barn with running water. A 
cornstalk shredder has been bought for the 
Charles Parker farm. A small amount of 
work will be done with it this year and if the 
experiment is successful a Jarge amount of 
corn will be raised for shreddiug another 
year. The experiment will be watched with 
much interest by farmers here. Teople in the 
city are depending on western potatoes most- 
ly this year, as the local crop was light. Ap- 
ples are also very scarce 

Southampton, Dec 8—Stock is in good cone 
dition and farmers asa rule have plenty to 
earry them through. Hauling wood tu mar- 
ket and chopping are the order just now. Eggs 
are scarce and high and apples and potatoes 
as well. 

a 
The Milk Market. 


At New York, no quotable change has 


taken place in the sitnation. Receipts con- 
tinue fair, and so with the retail demand. 
The exchange price remains' at 3c P qt, and 
the average platform price $1 49 ® can of 40 
qts. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 


cans for the week ending Dec 13 were as fol- 
lows: 











Finid Cream Con- 

milk densed 
NY,LE& WestRR 686 375 
N Y Central, 150 369 
N Y¥. Ont & West, 950 — 
West Shore, 142 198 
N Y, Sus and West, 179 69 
N Y & Putnam. _ — 
New Haven & H, 287 a 
Del, Lack & West, 37,331 1,043 — 
Long Island, 567 -- — 
N J Central, 2.450 37 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 5.929 240 _ 
H T Co. 6.295 351 _ 
Other sources, 4.200 _ — 
Total receipts, 159,737 4,065 1,011 
Daily av this week, 22.819 581 144 
Daily av last week, 22.848 602 133 


Matters in the milk business, as given by 
American Agriculturist, are progressing sat- 
isfactorily. The movement is evidently being 
conducted on business principles, by business 
men and in a businesslike manner, hy not 
rushing into unnecessary conflicts or needless- 
ly antagonizing other interests in the trade. 
These facts are most envouraging features and 
ought to strengthen the milk producers in 
their efforts to better their condition, by 
means of organization. Those who have given 
the matter but little attention would be great- 
ly surprised if they could have spiead before 
them a statement of the losses which producers 
suffer. The necessity of organization among 
the milk producers is becoming more and 
more apparent, for if they do not unite they 
will be compelled to submit to the dictation 
of the dealers, however unjust or unpleasant. 
By means of organization they can stand sol- 
idly together and drive the shysters of the 
milk trade out of tbe business, so that danger 
of losses will be lessened. This is really, nex 
to the price making power, the most impor- 
tant reform in the business.—[L. W. Gris- 
wold, Madison Co, N Y. 


——————a = 


The Hop Movement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 


New York, Dec 14—The strong tone recent- 
ly manifest in the hop market is by no means 
abated; in fact, the situation appears appre- 
ciably better. The important feature is the 
transfer of activity from the best grades to 
the medium and good kinds, high prices on 
choicest sorts proving exclusive. Business 
now conducted is mainly export trade, as 
home brewers are still holding off the market. 
The opinion is gaining ground, however, that 
under the constantly decreasing supply, those 
who wait too long before purchasing will pay 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 











Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing tosell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading, in the American 
Agriculturist, at the extremely low rate of five cenutsa 
word, each insertion. 


REACHES 72,000 FARMERS EACH WEEK. 


The acdress must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, ora number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepred at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “ Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements wil) be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a sinall adv. as noticeaple as a large one. 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find that 
an advertisement in this departmeat will prove a paying 
investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


New York. 


52 Lafayette Place, 








LIVE STOCK. 


HOROUGHLY BROKEN and experier.ced fox hounds (Shaner 
strain), Beagles and Rabbit hounds, hard all-day hunters and 
stickers on trail. 30 fine Scotch Collie puppies, beauties. ready for 
holiday trade, also a few choice Watch Dogs, raised at the farm. 
Prices low during the Holidays. J. HOWARD TAYLOR. Farmers’ 
Hotel, West Chester, Pa. 


10 BREEDING BELGIAN HARES For Sale—Bred from 

carefully selected importations, to combine health, size 
and color: special prices for December and January. Circulars 
free. ARTHUR W. KIRK, Forestgrove, Pa. 








ORD REX and Lady Caroline stock of Cheshires, pigs 8 to 12 
4 weeks old. Sows bred, Service Boars. Write for circulars. 
W. E. MANDEVILLE, Brookton, ompkins Co., N. Y. 





ERSEYS—St. Lambert and Combination. Young stock for 
sale. Write what you want. 8. E. NIVIN, Landenberg, Pa. 


ECCS AND POULTRY. 


OMESTEAD POULTRY YARDS—Port Chester, New York, 

offers for sale Six Fine Rhode Island Red Cockerels, and 

also good Cockerels of W. Wyandottes, B. Langshan and B. P. 
Rocks. Address as above. 


So ene TURKEYS—Bred from Rochester Winners, Special 
price for December. GEO. W. SALISBURY, Phelps, ¥. 











THOROUGHBRED White Plymouth Rocks, Fowls. Price low. 


8. SPONABLE, St. Johnsville, N. Y 





r= E Plymouth Rocks, Cockerels, $1; pairs, $2. A. B. COOK, 


Petersburg, Va. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


“e ODES,” POPULAR FASHION MONTHLY—Subecription 
a one dollar. ROBERT WYLDE, agent, Nanuet, N. Y. 





RUIT FARM for Sale or Exchange. Hardware Store 
preferred. Address Box No. 9, VANPORT, PA. 


Best Tedium 
They Tried. 


We obtained good results from advertising in the Farm- 
ers’ Exchange column of The Agriculturist. Cost consid- 
ered, it brought us more orders for eggs than any other 
medium we have tried. 











foreign 


dearly for their conservatism. The 
hops at 


markets continue firm, Pacific coast 
London holding at 19$@214c P tb. 
QUOTATIONS ON HOPS AT NEW YORK CITY. 


Dec 8 Dec 10 Dec 13 
NY state crop 97, choice, 17 @I18 17 @18 17 18 
Good to prine, li @I16 14 @16 14 16 
NY state crop ’%, choice, 8 @ 81 8 @9 8 @9 
Good to prime 644@ 74e 389644 @ 734 8606 @ Tg 
Common to fair, 414@ 6 43,@ 6 444@ 6 
Olds, 24.@ 44% «826%@ 4% 424,@ 4% 
Pacific crop ’97, choice, 7 18 17 18 7 18 
Good to prime, 14 @I16 M4 @16 44 @16 
Pacific crop %6, choice, 944@10 94@l0 914@10 
Good to prime, 734@ 834 744@ 814 7344@ 8% 
Common to fair, 5 @7 5 @7 5 @7 
Olds. 3 @5 3 @5 3 @5 
German. ’97 crop, 32 @45 32 @45 32 @45 
” 96 crop, 20 @% 20 @25 20 @25 
The domestic receipts and exports and im- 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York thus 


compare: 
Week Cor week Since Same time 
end’g = last Septl last 


Dec7 year 97 year 
D’mestic reec’pts, b’l’s 5,897 4,941 42,793 60,728 
Exports to Europe, 3,488 3,673 13.538 28,692 
Imp’ts from Europe, 90 222 1,046 1,161 


NUREMBERG, Germany, Nov 19—Prices have 
steadily advanced week by week during the 
past month, and for a week the hop business 
has taken on a brisker movement than for any 


time this season. The following is a_ full 
range of prices: Prime Woinzach 28@30c, 
medium 21.7@26c, prime unsealed Hallertau 
21@26c,medium 18@21c, small 11@15c, Spalt 


city 32@35c,Spalt country (dark) 24@32¢, Spalt 
country (light) 19@28c, prime Wurtemberg 
24@26c, medium 16@2lc, medium Baden 
16@21c, prime Posen 28@25c, medium 17@2I1c, 
prime Alsace 19@21lc, medium 15@18c, small 
11@i3c.prime market 18@22c, medium 13@14c, 
small 64@11c. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 
LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 
—Wheai— -—Corn— —Oats—~ 
Cash orspot 1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 
Chicago, 23 ‘ 
New York, 
Boston, - 
Toledo. 6 9534 
St Louis. 1.001%; ‘I1I9 
Minneapolis, .911, 78 248 _— 22 
S Francisco, *1.47', *1.614471.00 1 02441 .1224"1.37 
London. L1ltg .9654 2, 21% — 
*P cental. Other prices Pp bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
Dec, 1.0334 253% 
May, 91 2854 
PUBLIC STOCK OF GRAIN IN THE U SAND CANADA. 
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39,680,000 39,949,000 17,461,000 
14,349,000 15,462,000 11,359,000 
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The problem whether or not December 
wheat is cornered at Chicago is stillan open 
one, but whateverthe ultimate outcome of 
the manipulation, a veritable panic recently 
overtook the shorts. This was manifested late 
last week in the furious advance to $1 09 P 
bu for Dec delivery, but folluwed by a subse- 
quent decline to 1 03, the market this week 
being in a state of great uncertainty. Cash 
wheat possessing all requirements to pass on 
speculative contracts naturally shares the ad- 
vance in December, and for that matter prac- 
tically all descriptions receive benefit, and 
the market for milling and shipping grades is 
active at about the highest level yet reached. 
As for deferred futures, however, these con- 
templating the contract grade of wheat to be 
delivered later in the winter and next May, 
the advance has been comparatively feeble, 
yet important, May working upto 92 3c, foi- 
lowed by some reaction. it is now suggested 
that possibly the efforts of the bull clique may 
be carried over into the May delivery. 

If December wheat is not cornered it is 
at least very much congested, and short 
sellers are making efforts both cautious 
and violent to buy and _ protect them- 
selves. Speculators who engage in attempts 
to corner the market always’ keep their 
own couusel, and it is impossible to do 
more than guess as to their operations. In 
the present “deal, it is believed that what is 
known as the bull clique have in weeks and 
months past pure hased 7, 000,000 to 10,000,000 
bu wheat, to be delivered to them any time 
in December, the contracts of course relat- 
ing to only such grades as are peimitied on 
speculative trades, No 1 northern and No 2 
red winter. Against these enormous holdings 
of ‘‘paper’’ wheat there are as an offset only 
3,000,000 bu of the contract grades actually in 
Chicago. The short sellers have acted all 
along on the theory that the bigh prices of 
the fall and early winter wouid bring in such 
large supplies from the country that any 
corner would be impossible. It may so prove 
yet. Ordinarily an attempted corner is kept 
pretty quiet until near the close of the month 
Involved. 

The general situation controlling the wheat 
market aside from the congested December 
trade, is without snpentent new feature, 
partake in 
strength in 

quiet and 
liberal, 
part of 

while 


At Chicago, corn has refused to 
any appreciable degree of the 
wheat, the market ruling sluggish, 
comparatively heavy. Receipts are 
there is further dispositiun on the 
country holders to sell freely, and 
current prices seein intrinsically low, support 
is indifferent. All this does not alter the 
fact, however,that exports are keeping up well 
and are making a phenomenally good showing 
one wonth with another. Public stocks are 
very much larger than one and two years ago, 
this exerting a little influence on values. No 
2 mixed for delivery any time this month has 
remained close to 25@254e¢ P bu, with May 
284.@29¢, July rather better than 29¢. Sound 
corn,either No 4 01 No 3, sells close to the 
Dec price and the range covering all grades is 
narrow. 

Existing low prices in oats result in a good 
cash demand on both shipping and export ac- 
count, recent sale8S including one lot of 100,00 
bu, probably for foreign markets. Saies at 
the seaboard for early export are liberal and 
there is a good cash demand in the ag- 
gregate, while the speculative end of the mar- 
ket is one of general quietude. Dec 21@22c P 
bu, May 22@22}« 

Rye receipts are moderate and so with the 
demand, and the market has shown little life 
for some time, with spasmodic trading on fu- 
ture account, the cash offerings being divided 
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between local dealers and shippers. Transac- 
tions largely on the basis of 46j5c P bu for No 
2 in store, 454c for No 3 and 42@435c for No 4. 

In barley the demand for feed grades is pos- 
sibly better than that for malting. Compe- 
tition among buyers is meager, yet enough to 
absorb all the choice lots, while good to me- 
dium grades are only steady. Feed barley 
25@27c P bu,low grade malting 28@30c, choice 
to fancy 32@42c. 

Grass seeds have attracted little 
for some days past, much of the time ruling 
rather easy. Receipts only moderate, and so 
with the demand, this applying to practically 
all descriptions. Prime timothy seed quot- 
able around $2 65 P etl, clover 5°20@5 25, 
Hungarian 60@70c, millet 55@70c. German 
millet 60@80c, mustard 50@75c, buckwheat 
70@T5c. 

At Toledo, the wheat market is nervous 
owing to the manipulation at Chicago, with 
rather pour support in the distant deliver- 
ies. No2red soft wheat has been selling 
around 9%5c ® bu, buyers cautious. Corn 
quiet and generally easy in tone, with export 
wovement from the Atlantic seaboard rather 
smaller the past week. No 2 December de- 
livery quotable around 26}¢ P bu. Oats quiet, 
rye dull. Cloverseed selling at lowest puint 
yet reached, prime casi $3 05@3 10 P bu. 

At New York, the wheat market has been 
greatly unsettled, due to manipulation in the 
west, with coarse grains narrow and generally 
easy in tone. The continued liberal buying of 
wheat and flour for export account is perhaps 
the most notable feature on the Atlantic coast, 
prices continuing high with No 2 red in store 
quotable around 98c@$1 P bu, flour selling in 
a wholesale way on the basis of 4 80@5 25 P 
bbl for western winter patents, fancy city 
brands usual premium. Buckwheat dull at 
37@38e P bu, buckwheat flour 1 25@1 50 P 100 
lbs. No 2 corn in store 32@32}¢c P bu, No 2 
white 334,@34c. No2 mixed oats 27@274c P 
bu, No 2 white 29}@30c, No 3 white 28}@29c, 
fancy clipped usual premium. No 2 rye 
504@5le P bu, clover seed 5 50@6 50 P 100 lbs. 


attention 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

-—Cattie— ~—Hogs— —Sneer— 

1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 
Chicago, ® 100 ths, $540 $550 $3 40 $3.55 $475 $3 65 
New York. 535 510 400 400 475 
Buffalo 5625 500 350 360 475 370 
Kansas City, 500 500 330 325 440 3: 
Pittsburg. 490 465 345 370 460 370 

At Chicago, cattle have not been selling 
nearly as well as formerly, prices at one time 
within the past week showing a decline of 40 
@60c compared with the close of November 
This applies to everything below fancy-Christ- 
mas beeves, which have sold at $5@5 50, but 
scarcely form a criterion of true market con- 
ditions. Receipts of cattle are liberal in the 
aggregate, including a govud many only fair 
in quality, meeting indiffeut reception at the 
hands of buyers. Sales very largely at 
$3 75@4 85 to dressed beef and shipping con- 
cerns. 

Dry cows, bulls, 
generally have exhibited 
ness under plentiful offerings 
demand. Poor lots, suitable only for 
purposes, have moved especially slow. The 
trade in stockers and feeders is dull, prices 
somewhat lower, demand for shipment to the 
country slack. Good milch cows and _ spring- 
ers sell readily at prices fully as high as any- 
thing touched in years, while common lots 
are somewhat neglected. tevised prices 
follow: 

Fey export steers, $5 25@5 40 Poor to fey 
Good to cn, 1Lit Canners, 

@1450 fhe, 4254500 Feeders. 

Com to fair, 1150 Stockers. 400 to 

@1400 fps, 335@410 —85U Ths, 

Cn to fey cows anc Carves. 300 ag up. 

neifers 3 75@4 25 Caives. vea 
Fair to good cows, 275@375 Milch cows, ea, 

The hog market has continued fairly active 
without important price change. Packers and 
shippers show interest at existing low prices. 
These are generally on the basis of $3 30@3 40, 
with ordinary heavy droves 3 10@3 25. 

The recent good demand for sheep continues, 
but offerings have proved somewhat excessive, 
particularly of ordinary heavy weights, these 
hurting the market somewhat. But in the 
main there is little or no reason to find fault, 
all classes of buyers being represented. West- 
ern sheep have sold fairly around $4 25@4 60, 
and up to 4 70@4 75 for choice natives. Com- 
mon to fair wixed sheep 2 75@4. Lambs in 
good demand at 4 75@5 75. 

At Buffalo, cattle market opened 
slow this week, with 185 cars received 
day. Transactions on the basis of the 
ing quotations: Good to _ choice 


heifers and butchers’ stock 
considerable weak- 
and indifferent 
canning 


rather 
Mon- 
follow- 
steers 


$4 60@4 80, feeders 3 85@4 15, good to choi 
buicher heifers 3 85@4 20, fair to good butch. 
cows 3 50@3 75, good to choice veal caly: 
6 25@6 50. Mailech cows 45@65 ¥# head fo; 
choice to fancy. Hogs in moderate demani 
at substantially last week’s prices. Receipt 
Monday of this week 140 double decks; 
of all weights largely at 3 50. Sheep in bette: 
demand and firm to a fraction higher; Mon- 
day’s fresh supply 65 cars. Lambs 5 50G@6 ; 
sheep 4@4 75,culls usual discount. 

At Fittsburg, cattle market rather s 
and heavy to 10c lower Monday of this week, 
when 65 cars arrived: 


Extra, 1450 to 1600 ee. $4 70@4 80 
Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, 4é BG 5 5 
Fair, 900 to 110 lbs, 2 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, 3 30@3 7 

Rough, half-fat, 3 23@4 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 2 25@4 10 


Hogs in better demand than last week and 
about 10c higher Monday, when 30 double decks 
arrived. Prime medium $345, choice York- 
ers 3 50@3 524, pigs 3 50@3 55, heavy hogs 
340@3 45. Sheep fairly active and substantially 
steady. Sales on the basis of 4 50@4 60 for 
prime wethers, 4 30@4 50 for good and 4@6 for 
law bs. 

At New York, nearly all grades of live stock 
have ruled somewhat slow compared with the 
activity frequently seen, prices witheut im- 
portant change. Most grades of cattle show 
10@25c decline, with native steers quotable at 
$4 25@4 90, fancy possibly a shade higher, 
stags and oxen 2 50@4 50, dry cows and bulls 
1 90@3 40. Best grades of veal calves about 
steady at 6@8 P 100 lbs, common qualities 
slow and lower. Hogs steady at the low 
range of 3 40@3 65 P 100 lbs. Sheep fairly 
active at prices less firm than 10 days ago,ow- 
ing to liberal offerings. Copimon. to extra 
3@4 75, lambs 5 5 50@6 60. 

At Boston, milch cows with young 
$25@38 P head for poor to fair, 40@50 
tra,and 52@60 for fancy. Two-year-old 
12@22 each. 

At London, American 
estimated dressed weight. 
8@8ic P Ib. 


Ssaies 


Poor to good fat bulls,$2 00 
Poor t» good fat cows, 2 (x 6 
Heifers. 700 to 1100 Ibs, 2 90@4 2 
Bologna cows, p hd, 5 0x 
F" sh cows & springr’s 20 («x DSS (M 


Veal cal.ves 5 OO@7 


calves 
foi ex- 


Steers 


11@11fc P lb, 
beef 


steers 
hefrigerator 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butrer Market. 


New York State—At Albany, 
ali good grades, poor stock dull. Good to ch 
emy tubs 23$@244c P tb, prints 25@26c, dairy 
22@24c.— At Sy racuse, good to ch cmy tubs 21 
@23e, prints 244@25c, dairy 20@24c. 

At New York, business is more moilerate,de- 
mand having fallen off somewhat on account 
of high prices. Receipts are now generally 
ample for the demand, but holders are sus- 
taining prices and the market is steady. De- 
sirable grades of dairy are held firmly, al- 
though the call for such is smalls Elgin and 
other western creamery extras 24c P lb, west- 
ern firsts 21@22}c, seconds 18@20c, N H emy 
224@23c, N Y ‘dairy, half firkin tubs extr 
20@21c, Welsh tubs 19@194c, western factory 
extras 12@14c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, 
more liberal and prices somewhat easier. 
gin and other western separator cmy, 
234c P lb, firsts 21@22c, June extra 22c, 
cemy 17c, ladles 16c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore,demand only 
erate, but prices well sustained. Fey emy 
27@25c P lb, ch 22@23c, June cmy 22@23c, imt 
cmy 18@19c, northwestern ladles 16@ ie, dairy 
prints 20@21c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, 
lower under more liberal 
tubs 22c P tb, prints 23c, 
Cleveland, Elgin or extra cmy 233@244e, firsts 
21@22}\c, Ohio and western 19@20c, cold stor- 
age 20@2ic, dairy 17@18c.—At Toledo, finest 
Elgin cmy 22c, Ohio and Mich 20@2ic, dairy 
16@18e. 

At Boston, 


active on 


receipts 
Ei- 
extra 
1mt 


mod- 


quiet and tendency 
supply. Ch cmy 
dairy 10@12c.—At 


the stock arriving is of more or 
less unsatisfactory quality and really choice 
fresh-made goods are held at strong prices. 
peer are as follows: Extra emy Vt and 

N H asst sizes 23c P tb, northern N Y asst 
sizes 23c, large tubs 224@23c, western 2245@23c, 
northern cwy firsts 21@22c,. eastern 19@2Ic, 
western firsts 21@22c, extra Vt dairy 19@20c, 
N Y¥ 18@19c, N H and Vt firsts 16@17c, west- 
ern 12@15c, western imt cmy 13@16c, ladles 12 
@l4c. Prints and boxes 1@2c premium over 
above prices. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet and 
firm, supply fair. Fuil cream cheddars 8@9c 
P ib, flats 8@8hc, skims 4@5c, imt Swiss 14@ 
15¢e.—At Syracuse, full cream 9$@10c. 

At New York, there is no especially active 
demand for any kind, but supplies are grad- 
ually working out and general confidence is 
manifested by holders. Y full cream large 











fey 8}@84c, ch 7jc, fair to good 7}@7The, com- 
mon 6#¢, small fcy colored 9@9}c, white 9@9}e, 
light skims 6@64c, part skims 54@6c, full 
skims 3c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, demand 
light and prices favor buyers. NY _ full 
cream fey 9{@@ic P lb, fair to good 84@9c, 
Swiss 94@10c. ‘ 

Maryland—At Baltimore, receipts light 
and demand fair. N Y full cream 94@9%c P 
lb, flats, large 10@10}c, small size 104@102c, 
Ohio 94@9}c. 


Ohio—At Columbus, quiet and steady. N Y 
full cream cheddars lle P th, Ohio 10c, fam- 


ily favorites 104c, limburger 13c, Swiss 14c.— 
At Cleveland, N Y full cream 10@10}c, Ohio 
g@9sc, standard 74@8}c, skims 3@5c, lJim- 
burger 9@10c.—At Toledo, full cream 10@1l1c, 
part skims 8}c, full skims 5@6ce. 


At Boston, sales only in small lots, prices 
about steady. Quotations: N Y small extra 
9c P tb, large 9c, firsts 8@84c, seconds 6@7c, 


Vi small extra 9@9}¢, firsts 8@8hc, seconds 
6@7c, extras age 8@10c, part skims 4@5c, west- 
ern twins 84}@8 $c, Ohio flat 8@8hc. 


THE APPLE OUTLOOK, 


The apple situation is quite satisfactory 
with prices unusually even at all the mar- 
kets. The amount of fruit offered for sale is 
not large and holders are firm in their views 
as to prices, but there are considerable quan- 
tiites of apples in cold storage, which fact 
keeps buyers from operating more éxtensively 
than immediate wants demand. There is, 
however, no trouble in working out choice 
fruit at fairly remunerative prices, but poor to 
medium stock drags and concessions are fre- 
quently made. 

At New York, really choice fruit is scarce 
and held at firm prices. Fey red $3 50@4 ? 
bbi, 20-oz 2@3, King 3@4, Ben Davis 2@3 50, 
Spy 2@4, Baldwin 2@3 25, Greening 2@4, 
Newtown Pippin 3@5, common to fair 1 50@2. 

At Boston, receipts light and the market 
tirm for choice fruit. Jonathan $3@4 P bbl, 
King 2 50@3 50,Ben Davis, extra 3@3 25, com- 
mon to good 2 25@% 75, Baldwin 2 75@3 25, 
Greening 2 75@3, western mixed 2 25@2 5v. 


THE POTATO SITUATION. 


Practically all the available stock of pota- 
toes has left first hands and probably not 
more than 10 % of potatoes in the hands of 
farmers wiil be available for market. Some 
farmers wil) have to buy for theirown use; few 
potatoes changing: hands. Price 75@80c. They 
seem to be keeping very well.—[J. T. Camp- 
bell, Fayette Co, Pa. 

At New York, in only 
receipts large. LI stock $2 50@2 75 WP bbl, 
NJ 1 75@2 25, N Y and western 2@2 37 P 
180 tbs, German 1 50@1 65 P 112-tb sack, 
southern yellow sweets 1 75@2 P bbl,N J 2 25 
@3 50. 

At Boston, receipts moderate, but plenty of 
stock on hand, demand fair. Aroostook He- 
brons, extra 73@75c ® bu, fair to good 70c, 
Green Mountains, extra 78c, fair to good 75c, 
N Y White Stars 73@5c, PEI stock 60@65c, 
New Brunswick 68@0c, Va sweets $2 50@2 75 
P bbl, NJ 3 25@3 50. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





moderate demand, 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes $2 50 P 
bbl, white onions 70@75c ® bu, red 55@b5e, 
yellow 65@70c,turnips 15@20c, cabhage 3 P 100, 
Baldwin apples 2@3 P bbl,Greenings 1 75@2 75, 
Northern Spy 2@3.cranberries 6@6 50. Poultry 
quiet and firm. Chickens 8@9c P 1b 1 w,9@10c 
dw, fowls 8@8ic lw, 9@9}c ad w, turkeys 
11@12c 1 w, 12@14c d-w, ducks 9@10c1 w, 
10@1lic d w, geese 8@9e 1 w, 9@10c d w, fresh 
eggs 26@28c ® dz,cold storage 20@2ic. Stand- 
ard corn 33@35c P bu, oats 24@26c, bran 
12@12 50 P ton, middlings 14@16, cottonseed 
meal 19@20, loose hay 9@13, baled 8@12, clover 
6@10, oat straw 6@6 50, rye 8@9 50. 

At Syracuse.strictly fresh eggs 24@25c P dz, 
cold sturage 19@20c, chickens 8@10c P lb 1 w, 
10@14c d w, turkeys 9@10c 1 w, 14@15c d w, 
ducks 8@9c 1 w, 10@1ic d w. Potatoes 65@70c 
® bu, onious 50@60c, turnips 15@20c, cabbage 
$2@3 P 100, neets 20@25c P bn, carrots 20@25c, 
parsnips 30@35c, pumpkins 5@6c ea, Baldwin 
and Greening apples 2 50@3 P bbl, Northern 
Spy 2 75@3 25. Bran 12 P ton, middlings 14, 
cottonseed meal 20, corn 34c : bu, oats 
25@30c. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, Ben Da- 
vis apples $2 50@4 25 P bbl, Kings 3 50@4, 
Greenings 2 50@3 75, Baldwins and Spys 2 50 
@3 50, Cape Cod cranberries, fey dark 9@10 P 
bb], medium to good 7@7 50, N J175@2 25 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


® cra, ch white potatoes 75@78c P bu, fair to 
good 65@70c, Danvers onions 75@80c # bu, 
cabbage 2 0@3 # 100. Ch Pa and nearby 
eggs 22c # dz, western fcy 22c, ice-house 12 
@1l4c, fowls 7@73c P th l w, 8c d_ w, chickens 


64@7c lw, 8@9c d w, turkeys 9@10c lw, 12@ 
13sec dw, ducks 8@9c 1 w, geese 8@9c. Ch 
baled timothy hay 12@1250 ® ton, Nol 11 


@11 50, No2 9@9 50, straight rye straw 10, 
tangled 8@8 50, wheat and oat 6 50@7, bran 
12 75@14 50. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, ch timothy hay 


$13 ® ton, No 1 12@12 50, clover mixed 
9 50@10, straight rye straw 10, tungled 
6 50@7 50, wheat 5 50@6, bran 13@14, mid- 


White potatoes 70@75ic P bu, 
homegrown cabbage 1 50@2 P 
100, nearby apples 1 75@3 ® bbl, N Y stock 
2@3 50, Catawba grapes 9@10c P 5-lb bskt, 
cranberries 2@2 50 P bx. Strictly fresh near- 
by eggs 20@21c P dz, chickens 74@8c P lb1l 
w, 74@8hc 1 w, ducks 7@8c 1 w, 8@9c d w, 
turkeys 8@9c lw, 8@10c d w, geese 50@65c ea 
l w, roosters 15@20c. 


dlings 12@15. 
onions 75@80c, 


THE ONION MARKET. 

General quietude tending almost to apathy 
is the rule in the onion market. Receipts are 
light and only a small proportion good enough 
to command the outside quotation and the top 
prices may bs considered extreme, obtain- 
able only for perfect, sound varieties. The 
movement is slow, demand being only mod- 
erate and no pressure to sell on the part of 
holders. The supply is generally considered 
ample for present needs and operations are 
only to fill immediate wants. 

At New York, in light demand, outside 
quotations only for best. Orange Co red $1 75 
@2 25 P bag, yellow 1 25@2, white 1 50@3 50, 
N J white 2@4 P bbl, eastern white 2@5 P 
bbl, red 2 25@2 75, yellow 2@2 25, state and 
western yeliow 1 25@1 75. 

At Boston, in fair, steady demand, choice 
grades firm. Native onions 70@80c ¥ bu, 
ch $2 25 P bbl, fair to good 1 75@2,Spanish 
125 ® bu-cra. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all ip- 
stances are wholesale. They reter to prices at 
which the proauce wil) sel) trom store, warenouse, 
car or dock. From these. country consignees 
mnust pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a smal) way to retailers or cousumers aD 
advance is usually securea. 

Beans. 

At New York, the volume of business is 
light at about former prices. Ch ’97 marrow 
$1 40 ® bu, fair to good 1 15@1 35, ch ’97 me- 
dium 123}@1 25, ch ’97 pea 1 15@1 20, red kid- 
ney 1 70@1 75, white kidney 1 40@1 45, yellow 
eye 1 30@1 35, Cal limal 25@1 30, ’97 green 
peas 724@87ic ® bu, turtle soup or Black 
Spanish beans 1 65. 

Dried Fruits. 

At Chicago, arrivals are moderate and the 
market quiet and steady. Good to ch evap- 
orated apples 74@7jc P tb, fancy a premium, 
ch bright sun-dried apples, eastern and south- 
ern 4@44c, dark goods 3@33c, chopped apples 
2@2kc, cores and skins 2;@24c. New evap- 
orated raspberries 13@13%c. 

At New York, desirable grades held steadi- 
ly under fair demand. Fey evap’d apples 8%@ 
9c P tb, prime 74@8}c, sun-dried sliced 3@44c, 
chopped 23@3%c, cores and skins 24@2c, cher- 
ties 12@14c P th, blackberries 4@44c, evap‘’d 
raspberries 11@14ce, huckleberries 6@7c. 

Eggs 

At New York, the proportion of fresh gath- 
ered stock is small and prices firm. Fcy se- 
lected nearby 26@27c ® dz, N Y and Pa coun- 
try marks 21@26c, western ch, loss off, 23@ 
2c, tairto good $3 60@4 80 P case of 30 dz, 
dirty and checks 3@3 30, _ refrigerator fall 
packed 12@18c, limed 12@13c. 

At Boston, fancy fresh eggs in short supply, 
with prices strong. Nearby and Cape fcy 30 
@32c P dz, ch eastern fresh 26c, fair to good 
18@22c, Vt and N H ch fresh 26c, Mich select- 
ed 24@25c, western fresh 20@22c, seconds 11@ 
12c, refrigerator 13@14c, limed 13@14c. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, in rather better supply and 
about steady. Western spring bran 624@65c 
® 100 ibs, winter 674@75c, middlings 85c, lin- 
seed oil meal $25 # ton, rye feed 60@624c P 
100 tbs, screenings 35@80c, brewers’ meal 85c, 
grits 85c, coarse corn meal 65@66c, prime cot- 
tonseed meal delivered at New York rate 
points 20 50 P ton. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, pense moving slowly, cran- 
berries firm for choice grades. Seckel pears 
extra fcy $4@7 ® bx, N Y fruit 1@2, Bosc 2@ 
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3 ® bbl, Clairgeau 2@2 50, Anjou 1 50@2 50, 
black grapes 7@9c P small bskt, Catawba 8@ 
llc, Cape Cod cranberries, fcy 8@9 ® bbl, fair 
to fey 6 50@7 50, N J 6 50@7, Fla oranges 2 50 
@4 bx, grape fruit 5 50@7, mandarins 2@3 
P 4 bx, tangerines 3 50@5, pineapples 2@4 P 
bx. White clover comb honey 10@12c P hb, 
buckwheat comb 7@8c, white clover extracted 
5@5kc, Cal comb 10@12c, southern in bulk 50 
@52k\c P gal, pure beeswax 26@27c P th. 
Hay and Straw. 

At New York, demand light and market 
weak under liberal offerings. Prime hay T5c 
# 100 tbs, No 1 674@724c, No2 55@65c, No 3 
45@50c, clover mixed 45@50c, clover 40@45c, 
salt hay 40@45c, long rye straw 40@50c, short 
rye 30@40c, tangled rye 30@35c, oats 25@50c, 
wheat 25@35c. 

Poultry. 

At New York, general receipts are liberal, 
but much of the stock is of faulty quality. 
Live poultry: Fuwls 8$@9c #® ib, chickens 
64@7c, roosters 5c, turkeys Yc, local ducks 
50@7T5e P pr, geese $1@1 50, pigeons 15@2Uc. 
Dressed poultry: Fey N J turkeys 14@l5c, 
N Y and Pa 11@1l4c, western 10@13c, Phila 
chickens 11@13c, N J prime 9@10%c, N Y and 
Pa 8@¥c, western 7@8sc, N Y and Pa fowls 
74@8c, western 7@7\c, ducks 9@10c, geese 9@ 
10c, squabs 1 25@2 25 ® dz. Iced poultry: 
Spring turkeys, dry-picked 11@13c, scalded 
10@124c, spring chickens dry-picked 64@8c, 
scalded 6@74c, fowls 64@7c, roosters 5c, ducks 
6@8c, geese 7@9c. 

At Boston, receipts continue liberal and the 
market weak. Northern and eastern fresh 
killed, ch turkeys 14@15c P tb, common to 
good 12@14c, ch large chickens 13@14c, com- 
mon to good 8@10c, extra fowls 1lc, common 
to good 8@10c, ducks 10@12c. Western tur- 
keys, ch large 11@13c, light thin 8@10c, ch 
chickens 9@1llc, common to good 7@8c, fowls 
8@9c, roosters 6c, ducks 7@10c, pigeons 65@ 
9c P dz. Live poultry: Spring chickens, 
large 8@9c, fowls 8@9c, roosters 5c, ducks 8c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, in fair supply, but rather ir- 
regular quality, hothouse products moving 
slowly. Brussels sprouts 4@8c ® qt, local 
beets 50@75c ® bbl, celery 25@30c P dz, Fla 
cucumbers 1@1 50 # cra, N J and L I cab- 
bage 3@3 50 P 100, N Y 2 50@3, red cabbage 
75@90c P bbl, cauliflowers 1@5 ® bbl, Fla 
egg plant 5@6 P bbl, lettuce 2 50@4 P bbl, 
Fla tomatoes 1@2 25 ® carrier, southern peas 
1 50@3 P bskt, Fla peppers 1 50@2 50 P car- 
rier, marrow squash 1@1 25 P bbl, Hubbard 
1 25@1 50, pumpkins 1 50@2, rarsnips 1, Rus- 
sia turnips 60@90c P bbl, white 50c, washed 
carrots 125 P bbl, unwashed 75c@1, string 
beans 1 50@3 50 ® bskt, kale 25@30c P Dbl, 
spinach 1@1 25. Hothouse products: Cucum- 
bers 60@90c P dz, mushrooms 25@50c # tb, to- 
matoes 10@25c P tb, lettuce 40@60c P dz, rad- 
ishes 2@2 50 P 100 bchs, grapes 25@50c # ib. 

Wool. 


General quietude usual to the close of the 
year pervades the market, prices about steady. 
Quotations on the basis of the following at 
Boston, N Y and Philadelphia, with Chicago 


at the usual freight difference: O and Pa XX 
and above 30c, X 25@26c, No 1 30@32c, fine 


unwashed 20@21c, Ohio delaine 30@31c, Mich 
X and above 23@24c, No 1 29@30c, Ky and 
Mo combing } blood 23@24c, blood 23@24c. 
Scoured basis Texas fine spring 50@53c, medi- 
um 42@48c, territory fine 52@57c, medium 46@ 
52c. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





For Irritation of the Throat caused by cold or 
use of the voice, “‘Brown’s Bronchia! Troches’’ 
are exceedingly beneficial 





American Wine Press.—This is the name of 
the best paper issued in the interests of Amer- 
ican grape growers and wine makers. It is 
published at 31 Broad street, New York City. 
Send for a copy. 


Thirty-Three Years Ago there was begun in 
Elgin, Ill, the wauufacture of high-grade 
watches. A success from the start, Elgin 
watches have grown in popular favor until 
to-day the name Elgin is everywhere consid- 
ered synonymous with accuracy and general 
excellence in timekeeping machinery. The 
work is done, when the factory is at its full 
capacity, by a force of 3,000 skilled artisans 
of both sexes, who are able to turn out a total 
of 2,500 watches a day, including all grades of 
movements. There are about 50 different 
watch movements made,all having a degree of 
excellence which is a distinguishing mark of 
the Elgin, but the tendency of later years is 
toward the higher grades of movements, the 
full ruby jeweled,which are in every respect 
superior to any watches made, either foreign 
or American. 
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A Necklace of 
Gold Beads. 


STORY OF A CHRISTMAS 
REPENTANCE. 


By Stanley Edwards Johnson. 


THE 


TS merely a necklace 
of gold beads, which I 
would, of course, never 
wear; yet as I take my 
jewel case, and muse 
over the little gold balls 
of various sizes. think 
that it is wore precious 
than diamonds and 
pearls. If anyone 
should ask me why, I would say it is because 
it embodies the tale of a soul gone astray, but 
returned to repentance, forgiveness and hap- 
piness before it was too late. 

My grandmother brought itto me when I 
was a@ Wayward young miss of 18 years. I 
think she believed it was time the story was 
told to me. So when she came and laid it 
beside me, and took my hand, in that gentle 
way of hers, I listened and have never for- 
gotten. Like the quaint old samplers and 
linen which grandmother used to bring from 
her chest, strewn with rosemary and laven- 
dar,--things which her mother had worked 
about the time of the Revolution,—the old- 
fashioned necklace gives forth a sweetness 
and loveliness, in its tender romance, that 
stands in the same relation to human life 
and character as do these perfumed herbs to 
material things. 

Just after the 





Revolutien, my ancestor, 
Zimri Hathaway, came to New Hampshire 
from Massachusetts. He had fought bravely 
in the war of Independence, and had wona 
bounty, which entitled him to a certain tract 
of land inthe wilderness. He had a large 
family—there were 14 of them—and he found 
it hard to feed the hungry mouths. So one 
April he came and took up the bounty 
lands. The years rolled on and he pros- 
pered in worldly affairs. The little clear- 
ing became the town of B——,and in sum- 
mer one can visit the nestling village at 
the base of the White mountains and be free 
from the restless rush of city life, for no one 
hurries there,and no one is worried or weary. 
In the little volame which embodies the 
plain tale of the town’s history, one will find 
the name of Zimri Hathaway, its founder. 
One will learn from an early tax list that he 
owned the smallest piece of land, but that he 
paid the highest money tax. An old slate 
slab still stands in the unkempt cemetery, 
telling in brief inscription the virtues which 
made him beloved—and rich for those times. 
Others came to the little settlement, and 
among them two hardy yoemen, Joseph Lat- 
timer and Richard Ross. They bought land 
of Zimri Hathaway, and also prospered. 

My great-graudmother was one of Zimri’s 
daughters. Tradition says she was a won- 
drous beauty,unlike her brothers and sisters— 
a kind of fairy child, such as sometimes came 
into large families. unheralded, and unusual. 
One could seé no trace of father or mother in 
her. But she is said to have been fair,and she 
must have been refined and delicate indeed, 
for I have seen the sampiers she did when 
she was a little girl, and I am sure I have 
never seen such careful and delicate needle- 
work. I have dreamed over these delicate 
heirlooms, and I have almost seen the colo- 
nial girl whuv worked them, rising like a vi- 
sion before me. So often have I heard my 
grandmother tell of the old home, that I can 
see it, as plain as if it was done with a cam- 
era instead of in the graphic words in which 
it has been described to me. 

The great kitchen of Zimri’s house was a 
busy place. One side ef the room was almost 
entirely taken up by the immense fireplace,as 
large us that in Shakespeare’s house at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. It had a_ real _ ingle-nook, 
which means one could place a bench in its 
immense mouth, and sit in comfort, on the 
cold winter nights, while the wind whistled 
down the chimney, and the household sat 
about the glowing logs and worked. Every 
material thing they used was made by hand. 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


They had weaving bees, when they made the 
cloth which clothed them. An itinerant cob- 
bler came and made the shoes for the whole 
housebold, twice a year, putting up his bench 
in the great kitchen, and working two weeks 
that the family might be shod and mended 
for a whole half-year. Then a lathe would 
take its place and the wooden bowls and plat- 
ters for the rougher honsehold work were 
turned. A little crockery and pewter and 
silverware, there was, to be sure, but the 
greater part of the cooking utensils were made 
in this way. Each month was busy, for the 
things that are made in the big factories now 
were manufactured at home then. 

My great-grand mother’s name was Prudence 
Hathaway. She was just 16 when Joseph Lat- 
timer and Richard Ross first noticed her be- 
witching beauty. They were both over 25 
then, and were ready to take a wife. They 
had been successful, but they had gained suc- 
cess after the hardest struggle. One had erect- 
ed a sawmill, the other took the water power 
on the other side of the Ammonoosuc river, 
and ground the grain for the farmers. Both 
occupations were profitable and made them 
both desirable sons-in-law. Zimri Hathaway 
knew this,and acted accordingly. He treated 
both with great respect, and invited them to his 
house. He had five danghters, and the senti- 
ment of the colony was greatly in favor of 
early marriages. It was high time, Zimri 
Hathaway thonght, that Joseph and Richard 
should take unto themselves wives. -Accord- 
ingly he instituted a beginning in this direc- 
which like all his doings was business- 
and subtle at the same time. He ente1- 
tained that winter. The little village was not 
without its ‘‘wandering minstrel,’’ and he 
cawe and played in the kitchen, which was 
cleared and given over to _ festivities and 
dancing. The t-vo yoemen came, and saw, and 
were conquered. But to Zimri’s dismay, and 
the chagrin of four sisters, it was soon seen 
that Prudence was the favorite with both. 
But it was observed, with still greater disap- 
propation, that Prudence appeared to be 
pleased with both, and was loath to make a 
choice. This went on for several weeks. The 
two lovers were devoted friends, but a cool- 
ness between them seemed inevitable. As this 
became apparent, Prudence grew merry, and 
in her blue eyes was a mirthful sparkle which 
boded but little of happiness to both. The 
colony was not accustomed to long courtships, 
and at last Zimri resolved to speak. Many 
tales [I have heard of that evening, as it was 
related to my grandmother by Prudence her- 
self, and thus retold to me when I received 
the necklace. The family were working 
busily, that cola night. A cat and two kit- 
tens seampered over the floor, the logs blazed 
fiercely on the huge iron dogs, and the wind 
howled dismally without. Prudence was 
working a sampler, her other sisters were 
spinning and weaving, while Mrs Hathaway 
sat with a great basket beside her, mending 
clothes. Horace, the studious member of the 
faimily,was reading Cicero, preparing to enter 
Dartmouth college, which he did, afterwards 
making a name for himself. Zimri was walk- 
ing up and down the floor smoking his pipe, 
his brow puckered into a frown. Well they 
knew that something was coming. Then he 
stopped beside his daughter, while the others 
paused a little, and the busy clicking of the 
wooden shuttle and the whirring of the wheel 
ceased for a moment. But he turned and 

yaved his arm and the clatter of industry was 
quickly resumed. Prudence looked up and 
then paled as she noticed her father’s expres- 
sion. 

‘*My daughter, 

‘*Why, father! 
not understand !’’ 

‘*Ah! But it is cime that ye did understand. 
I’ll have no trifling with men, under my roof. 
— 1 can well see that ye are trifling—and 

s the devil’s business!’’ 
" «Father, truly I cannot understand!’’ 


‘*Yes, ye know well enough. I say I’ll 
have no trifling here. You must choose, or 
I’ll decide for ye. And well enough, I say 
again, ye know what I mean! AndI not 
have ye trifling with me. Ye shal) choose 
in two days, or I[’li choose for ye.’’ 

‘*But father, one must be asked—’’ 


tion, 
like, 


ye must choose!’’ he said. 
Choose? Choose what? I do 





‘*There I said ye knew, and sol see ye 
What man did ye a would speak, w! 
ye are so trifling? I’ll speak out, now. 
There’s Joseph Sr onsiiuer and Richard Ros 
both good men. I can speak if ye cannot, 
and I will. Ye may wish to send two men to 
the dogs! But I’ll save one!’’ 

Prudence was red and white by turns. But 
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she could stand it no longer, and rose, put 


away ber work, and ascended to the loft 
above, where she put herself on her humble 
couch,and sobbed herself to sleep. 

The next evening the two men came, but 
neitber spoke much to Prudence, who sat in 
the depths of the ingle-nook, bending low over 
her work,aud never once looking up. Then 


two departed, and the family remained as 
e logs crumbled to ashes,and Zimri smoked, 
thunderbolts at his wayward 


the 


and looked 
sughter. 
The next evening there were no visitors. A 
deeper cloud settled over the household, and 
the only sounds came from industrious hands, 
busily working. Zimri Hathaway walked up 
and down the room, filling his pipe anon, 
ind blowing great clouds of smoke from his 


mouth. His countenance was black and de- 
termined as, wheu sitting as the village mag- 


istrate, he visited stern justice upon malefac- 


tors. 

Then taking two straws of unequal length, 
he came to his daughter. ‘‘Here are two 
straws, Prudence. One is named Joseph, 


which is the longer and most likely, and the 
other is Richard, a good feilow, by my faith, 
but not so likely as t’other. Yet I’ll welcome 
both. Now ye may choose, and if ye do not, 
then if I’m alive to-morrow, I will myself go 
to Joseph Lattimer,and tell him he may have 


ye for a wife,if he wills it so!’’ 
Prudence looked up in fright. My grand- 
mother tells me that she did not until that 


moment know which she cared for, but now 
she knew,now there was an alternative,and if 
she had had a moment to think, a great un- 
happiness would have been spared to her. 
But parents were stern in those days, and 
more feared than loved. She did not think to 
speak, else she might have chosen the one she 
truly loved. Butshe blindly trustea in fate, 
and drew the long straw; then throwing her 
work upon the floor, she burst into tears, and 
flew toward the ladder, wbich she climbed to 
the loft 


Zimri turned to his wife. ‘‘Tbink ye we 


nave a hussy for a daughter, wife?’’ he said. 
‘*But, by faith, she shall marry Joseph Latti- 
mer! Am I not a magistrate? i will make 


them man and wife, if I have to hold a lash 
over Prudence!’’ 

The next morning Prudence was a pale and 
frightened girl. Her father was "p betimes, 
and eating his breakfast crossed the bridge to 
Lattimer’s mill. -He was plain spoken with 
men, and finished the business in same 
manner he used in conveying land to new set- 
tlers. 

‘* Joseph, 

‘“*“T know 


she 


he said. 
but—’’ 


ye should marry,’’ 
it as well as anyone, 


‘* Yes, 1 know—an’ ye can have ber for the 
askin’.’’ 

‘*Then I’ll come to-night.’’ 

‘*Very well! Ye shall be undisturbed. And 
the settlement shall be handsome, 200 pounds 
sterling.’’ And then he returned home and 
spent the morning over his accounts. 

What took place that evening my grand- 
mother was never toid in full. It was the 
only link in the tale that was never given, 
except for one thing. She had told him she 


loved Richard best, but would bide by ier fa- 
ther’s will,—and had been promised that she 
would have a necklace of gold beads at Christ- 
mas. This gave her but little comfort, and 1t 
seemed most strange to her sisters,for the gift 
was the most prized in those days; to weara 
necklace of gold beads was the highest mark 
of distinction. There was only one in town 
then, and that had been given to Mrs Hath- 
away by her husband, Zimri, and had _ been 
worn by her always,and when she died laid 
away with her in her coffin. And it lies there 
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to-day in her grave, made over a hundred years 
ago! Yet it brought no happiness to Pru- 
dence, who accepted the will of her father, 
and grew paler and more wan day by day. 
The yoemen of those days were plain 
spoken. Joseph Lattimer first sought to make 
peace with his friend. Zimri Hathaway had 
hardly disappeared from his mill before he 
started across the bridge to visit the mill of 
Richard Ross on the other side of the river. 
He found Richard busy with his work, but 
he called him aside and began his unwelcome 


task. ‘*I have come to speak to you, Rich- 
ard, as friend to friend. Ye and I have 
known for some time what has been in each 


other’s heart. Now comes Zimri Hathaway 
to we this morning and gives to me Prudence. 
I shall see her to-night and in a few days the 
settlement will be made. But I would not 
wrong ye,and I have come that ye might 
hear’t from me. 

Richard Ross sank to a log at his feet, and 
buried his face in his hands. When he looked 


up there were signs of tears in his eyes. ‘‘ Are 
ye sure she loves ye, Joseph?’’ 
‘*T have not asked her. But who can tell? 


We could both make her happy, it seems to 
me. But it is her father’s will, and ye know 
he’ll not be thwarted.’’ 

Then Richard arose,and vainly tried to look 
his friend in the face, but he turned away 
he said,‘‘I’ll bide by’t, but [ cannot stay here. 
I’ll go away next week. I’ve had a hanker- 
ing for the sea. I’ve heard of great riches 
gathered from the sea. I’ll go a-whaling from 
Nantucket. I’ve a cousin who found 
wealth there.’’ 

‘*Then ye’ll do a favor for me? I’ve the in- 
tention o’ giving Prudence a necklace of gold 
beads. It seems proper for me to. I will trust 
ye, my friend. Will ye take 15 pounds sterl- 
ing, and buy the best ye can for me, and send 
it to me, by the post carrier, if he’s to be 
trusted?’’ 

It was a hard question for the stricken 
man. But he thought a moment and then 
consented. Then the next week he [departed. 

Co:ynmunication between Bosten and the 
distant settlements was long and tedious, in 
the early days of our history. It was not 
thought strange when a month passed and 
there were no tidings of the beads. But after 
that, Joseph Lattimer had a black look when 
he spoke of Richard Ross, and- Prudence 
could read his thoughts, and grew bitter 
she understood his distrust. Surely Richard 
had enough money to fit himself outfor whal- 
ing. He would not be so traitorous, and her 
love for him increased,while she was growing 
more wan,and seemed approaching the grave. 
Her sickness of heart wasted her body so she 
was in no fit condition to assume the bridal veil 
which had been brought over when her fam- 
ily came over from England. Her mother 
brought it out, and she sobbed in anguish as 
she saw it. Her father’s disgust was hourly 
apparent to her; but she could not help her- 
self. Her heart was broken. Two gloomy 
years passed this way. Then fate 


as 


has 


as 


released 


her, and her husband-to-be was killed while 
cutting timber in the forest. 
The release acted like a tonic on her. She 


grew rapidly better,and was at last able to be 


of service in the honsehold, where she was 
now more despised than pitied. Her sisters, 
still unmarried, thought her heartless and 


cruel,and she was a being avoided by the peo- 
ple in the settlement. 

But she was buoyed up by 
hope in her heart, which sang 
weary hours of her loneliness, and, but for her 
family, her almost complete ostracism. Had 
the superstitious belief in witchcraft been as 
prevalent in this settlement in the dismal 


some hidden 
to her in the 





| eoutlay required. 
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wilderness of northern New Harapshire, the 
peculiarities which grew upon Prudence 
might have been the cause of her condemna- 
tion. But she went atout her tasks, which 
grew harder month by month, as her sisters 
at last found husbands and the heavy duties 
of housework feil upon her. 

Ten years passed and no word ever came of 
tichard Ross. Tbe people in the little settle- 
ment all knew that he had taken 15 pounds 
sterling from his friend, Joseph Lattimer, 
to buy beads for his betrothed, and that he 
had never béen heard of since. But they were 
honest people, and abborred that which was 
underhanded and wrong, and their opinion of 
the missing man was frequently expressed, 
even in the hearing of Prudence herself. But 
it brought no sting to her now. The years 
had brought a healing grace to her rescue, 
without in the least diminishing her love for 
Richard. Bitterly she had repented for the 
trifling way in which she had used the two 
men; often she realized keenly that had she 
been less givento the vicious fondness for 
trifling—now called flirtting—she would now 
have been a happy wife,and in her own home 
would have been held in high esteem. She 
had hecome a sober, serious woman, and all 
that had been mirthful and frivolous in her 
was now turned to sublime sweetness of char- 
acter, which told how full her heart was 
of faith and hope. 

When Richard Ross set forth on his journey 
to Nantucket, he did not go to Boston, but 
turned his steps to Portsmouth, N H, whence 
he knew it would not be long before he could 
find a vessel bound for Nantucket. He had 
not forgotten the money in his pocket; but the 
task he had unwillingly undertaken was one 
he could not do. More and more it grew upon 
him that he had been wronged,and something 
within told him he was the favored lover. 
Thus it was no desire to rob his friend of his 
money that made him decide to go straight to 
Nantucket, with his mission unfulfilled. 

He had no difficulty in buying half an in- 
terest ina Nantucket whale-ship, and in the 
new interests and in roving over strange 
lands, he thought to forget Prudence and his 
disappointment. 

But this was hard to do. Even if the 15 
gold sovereigns, which he kept in a little bag, 
had not now and then been a reminde1 of his 
wrong, the mirthful face of Prudence Hath- 
away would have served to make him remem- 
ber, in spite of bimself. He prospered indeed. 
Three long voyages were made, and his ship 
returued with its great hulk near the water’s 
edge,its hold packed with oil and whalebone. 
He was one of the many Nantucket whalers 
who became rich,and stood in the same rela- 
tion to the men of those times as do the wil- 
lionaires to ours. 

Over the whole world the thought of those 
gold beads haunted him, until, when he 1e- 
turned from his last voyage, he resolved | that 








Great Drop in Drugs. 


DEAR EDITOR: Weare selling almost : every 
known drug and remedy, every known instrument 
and appliance. at lowest *wholesale prices. Some 
reme dies others sell as high as $1.00 to $2.00, our 
ice is 25 cents. Our special Drug Catalogue will 

ve sent free postpaid to any of your readers who 
and send to us. Very truly, 
eago, Ill. 
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he would purchase peace of mind by return- 
ing to B with the necklace and make 
ameuds. He believed he could face Joseph 
Lattimer, even if he had Prudence for his 
wife. The old wound in his heart had been 
scarred over, and he did not think it would 
bleed again. 

So in the dead of winter near Christmas 
time, he resolved to make this pilgrimage for 
the peace of his soul. He had heard nothing 
from the settlement since his departure, but 
he hoped he would be able to make repara- 
tion. He passed through Boston and bought 
the most beautiful necklace of gold veads he 
could find, paying double the amount that had 
been given to him. Then he turned his face 
to his old home. 

But he seemed to feel that he would find 
things different from what had been the will 
of man. He could not imagine Prudence as 
the wife of Joseph Lattimer. The thought 
revolted him, and he was more than once in- 
clined to send the beads by a messenger and 
return to Nantucket. This seemed cowardly, 
and he finally gave it up. 

He arrived the day before Christmas and 
when he had seated himself in the tap-room 
ofthe inn, he saw about him his former 
friends, whom he readily recognized. But 
he had been so changed and weatherbeaten 
that he did not find any who knew him, and 
for a while kept himself unknown. But some 
one chanced to speak his pame in a manner 
which was anything but pleasing to his pride. 
He also learned of Joseph’s death, and that 
Prudence was alive and unmarried, and how 
the young life was overshadowed. 

Then he came to the floor in a trice and 
overturned his chair. ‘‘I am Richard Ross,’’ 
he exclaimed, ‘‘and if anyone wishes to con- 
sider me a scoundrel,let him first come up, 


and tell me so to my face. I have come back 
to right the wrong I’ve done. But I can tell 
ye, I’ve been more wronged than I have 
wronged. I have the necklace, and I shall 
give it to Pruaence Hathaway, 
make amends to her in every way Ican. Now, 
however, if anyone wishes to doubt me, let 
him step forth.’’ But no one ventured for- 
ward. 

Then he left the room, and disappeared in- 
to the darkness,and in silence they listened as 
his steps grew fainter and fainter over the 
crisp snow of the eve of Christmas. 

My grandmother says that she was never told 
what took place in the Hathaway house that 
evening. But one thing is certain. Richard 
Ross became my great-grandfather, and the 
necklace lies a precious relic in my jewel box. 


When You Sing. 


J. MARION SHULL. 


I have occasionally entered a church for the 
mere purpose of enjoying the music, as I be- 
lieve many another has done time and again, 
but have to confess myself as being often 
sorely disappointed, not so much that the 
singing was not good, as because nearly ev- 
ery face in the choir confronted the congrega- 
tion with a tremendous frown, or if not that, 
they were at least passive and expressionless. 
Now there is not the slightest excuse for this. 
Why should we frown when we sing if we 
do not in our ordinary daily life? 

Someone has said that a sweeter tone is pro- 
duced with the mouth in the position for a 
smile. This may or may not be true, but the 
sweet influence of a pleasant smile is most 
potent in bringing about a happy state of 
mind in those who behold it, and makes them 
more receptive and appreciative of good mu- 


and I shall . 


sic. In my own vocal classes I urge my pu. 
pils to sing, and sing frequently, before a mir. 
ror, that they may see their own faces ‘‘ag 
others see them,’’ and improve the expression 
accordingly. Some decry the idea as an indi. 
cation of vanity, but I cannot look upon it 
as such. To frown or contort our faces when 
we are supposed to be doing a service 
cially for the pleasure of those who 
us, is surely very wrong, and the 
such it is, should be banished at 
forever. 

Few of us have friends who are willing to 
tell us when we do not appear well, and for 
this reason each should judge for himself by 
singing before the glass. In this position 
sing ail the various kinds of music, hard or 
easy, high or low, sad or gay, that you ever 
have occasion to singin public, and if you 
find yourseif inclined to unduly raise the eye- 
brows or draw them into a frown, or in any 
other way spoil your features, sing before the 
glass daily until you completely overcome it. 

Singing is such an agreeable thing that we 
are supposed to sing for the very pleasure of 
it; then what a mockery to appear as if doing 
the hardest and unpleasantest kind of work. 
False to its appearance, the frown is not a 
true indication of great effort, for the singer 
is usually entirely unconscious of it and does 
actually enjoy the very music over which the 
frown is made. 


espe 

look on 
habit, for 
once and 


The Jolly Old Saint and His Home. 


WALDO. 
Away up north beyond the snow, 
Bathed in the wonderful ruddy glow 
Of the tremulous,shimmering northern lights, 
Is one of the queerest and funniest sights ; 
"Tis Santa Claus’s home! a marvelous land; 
3rownies at work on every hand; 
Fays and sprites and fairies too, 
Making toys for the world and you. 
And they shout Ho! Ho! and they laugh 

Ha! Ha! 

We’re hidden away, Oh, ever so far. 
Up through dreamland and over a hill, 
Where the goblins come when nights are still, 
We make the wonderful Christmas toys 
That Santa Claus takes to girls and boys. 


Then Santa Claus whistles, and over the snow 

Come racing the reindeer, impatient to go. 

He shouts to the fairies and brownies and 
sprites, 

And you’d laugh ’till you shook at this queer- 
est of sights, 

For each quaint little elf comes dragging a toy 

For some sweet little girl or dear little boy. 

And they pile them up high, so much in the 
Way 

There’s scarce room for old Santa to 
the sleigh. 

Then he shouts Ho! Ho! and he 

! 


climb in 
laughs Ha! 


Ha! 
We'll go by the twinkle of yon north star. 
Round and over the world of white, 
We’ll clatter and jingle away thro’ the night, 
’Till each little stocking in cottage and hall 
Is filled to the brim and ready to fall. 


Short, round-faced, jolly and fat; 

With fur-trimmed boots and a fur-trimmed 
hat; 

With a great fur coat made snug and warm 

To mock at the cold and defy the storm; 

Eyes that twinkle and cheeks of red; 

A laugh that shakes him from hee)s to head; 

Just stooping a bit with the load on his back, 

Old Santa Claus comes with his wonderful 
pack. 

And he laughs Ha! Ha! and he shouts Ho! Ho! 

At the six little stockings all in a row, 

There’s one for Mary and one for Ted, 

One for Wiliie and one for Fred, 

One for—Ho! what’s this I see? 

There’s two for the baby! he shouts with glee. 


He stops for a minute with hand to his ear, 
For no one must Kmow that he’s anywhere 
near. 
Then out comes an orange for each little toe; 
A gueer little dog with legs that will go; 
A trumpet, a doll and a rattling drum, 
A funny tin top with a musical hum, 
Nuts and candy and things galore 
That fill up the stockings and pile up the floor. 
Then he laughs Ha! Ha! and he shouts Ho! Hol 
They’re all filled up and it’s time to go! 
Up the chimney and out at the top; 
Into the sleigh with a spry little hop; 
A word to the deer, and with jingle of bell 
He’s back for the north where the fay folk 
dwell. 
a 
A Lie can run fast, but the 
never alip.—[Ram’s Horn. 
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Tad Lincoln’s Christmas Box. 
MARGARET SPENCER. 
Around a camp fire in Buffalo, during the 
late G A encampment, an old soldier was tell- 
ing the boys of his last Christmas in the 
Three sons of generals were listening 
begged for 


army. 
to these camp fire stories and one 

mething ‘‘ Tad Linco}n.”’ 

‘Father knew him well.’’ ‘‘My Uncle 
Jobn used to show him all about the country 
and the camps.’’ And ‘*Never mind about 
your Uncle John. My littie grandson, 
Abra’m Lincoln West, has a part of a picture- 
book that was sent to us in a cold, miserable 
winter’s camp by little Tad, and had been writ- 
ten in his own writing, ‘To the soldiers, from 
Tad Lincoln!’ Bless the little feller’s memory! 
He sent ’em when we were dyin’ and freezin’ 
ind suffer’in’ from miseries of every kind! 

‘‘Ha! that Christmas box! It makes me 
feel young to talk about it. We laughed, an’ 


about 





cried, an’ just like little children looked at 
the picture books, till they were most worn 
out. That was 34 years ago, but we kept 
track of the books and when Abraham Lin- | 
coln died an’ little Tad went on into the \ 
blessed kingdom, too (for he couldn’t live 
withont his father, you know), then we put 
away the old books safe an’ divided ’em up 


—so my grandson Abra’m has one to-day.’’ 


The little story of Tad’s Christmas box has 
often been told by fireside and camp fire, but 
it is never old. That winter was bitterly cold 
and stormy. The soldiers encamped across 
the Potomac, just over Long Bridge, suffered 
from scanty shelter, frozen ground and bleak, 
cheerless quarters. 

Among the many presents sent to Tad for 
the holidays was a bux of splendid books 
from a big firm in Boston. The marvelous 
stories,with beautiful illustrations, were Tad’s 


constant deligiit. He would lean over his 
father’s knee night after night, when the 
house was still, before the glowing fire in the 
‘*Red room,’’ asking his quaint, odd ques- 


tions, 


tures with father 


enthusiastically ‘‘talking over the pic- 


”” 


Suddenly a thought struck him. Jumping 
up and clapping his hands, he exclaimed, 
‘*Father, don’t you remember how cold and 
lonesome the soldiers looked over in Vir- 
ginia, where we went the other day?”’ 

‘*VYes, my son—they did look cold—poor 
boys—’’ 

‘Well! I’m going to send them these be- 


—au—ti—ful books! You see, they don’t have 
any good times, and we,’’ patting the bony 
knee lovingly, ‘‘we have such good times to- 
gether.’’ 

The big dark face 
with light. The 
about the boy 
right, little son! 
books you can spare. 


sad eyes gleamed 
put his arm closer 
and said tenderly, ‘‘That’s 

Send them all the nice 
Tell the steward in the 


and 
father 


morning to pack a box for you, big and 
strong, of all the good things to eat in this 
house. Your mother will help you. And 
let’s give the boys a good Christmas dinner— 
a gift from Tad.’’ 

The next day the box was packed. Mrs 
Lincoln herself superintended the work. 
Never was there a happier boy than Tad. He 
was everywhere in a minute, from the kitch- 
en to the cabinet room! The cook declared 


‘*Master Tad had cleaned out the store room 
and cupboards!’’ He drove the last nails. 
He ran for black paint, with which the coach- 
man printed in large letters on the top and 
both ends (for Tad said it might get wrong 
side up), ‘‘For the soldiers, from Tad Lin- 
coln.’’ 

‘*Father’’ was marched to the window to 
see the box as it started off. When the ex- 
pressman drove down Pennsylvania avenue 
to the express office, people laughed to see the 
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little boy sitting on top of a huge box,smiling 
and bowing at the boys whom he knew. 

That night he told his father contidentially 
he ‘‘thought there would be one merry 
Christinas in the war,’’ and added with a tre- 
mendous hug and kiss, ‘*‘ We made it, didn’t 
we, father?’’ 


His tutor told Mrs Lineoln that ‘‘Tad’s cor- 


respondence was so great about that time he 
had to excuse him from lessons.’’ That 
Christmas box was received with overwhelm- 
ing joy and gratitude by the soldiers in that 
dreary camp, and 35 years later the tender 
love of little Tad, sacredly remembered by 
the camp fire of ’97. 
— 
The Only Thing which will settle the tur- 


moils and wars which agitate the labor world 


to-day is a proper respect for men as men. 
[Rev C. A. Dickinson. 

Try to lift the burdens of others, and you 
will be surprised how much lighter your own 


will become.—[Symel. 


Ruskin on the Bicycle.—I not only object, but 
am quite prepared to spend ali my best ‘‘bad 
language’’ in reprobation of bi-, tri-and 4-, 
5-, 6-, or 7-cycles and every other contrivance 
aud invention for superseding human feet on 
God’s ground. To walk, to run, to leap and 
to dance are tiie virtues of the human body; 


[27] 643 


and neither to stride” on stilts, wriggle on 
wheels, nor dangle on ropes, and nothing in 
the training of the human mind with the body 


will ever supersede the appointed God’s 
ways of slow walking and hard working.— 
{John Ruskin. 

re 


The Bell in Shanty Lane. 
FRANK H. SWEET. 

The se sagen of the cathedral rang merrily from 
the spire, 

And all the city bells took part, like voices in 
u choir, 

For on this day the Christ was born, and joy- 
ous —_— of praise 

Went pealing through the thronging streets 
and all the alley ways, 

Awakening in dormant hearts fresh 
Christmas time, 

Aud making children hurry forth with pulses 
full of rhyme. 

But of the multitude of bells that 
joyous strain, 

Not one rang out so heartily as that of Shanty 
Lane; 

A tiny crac ‘ked 
long ago, 

And picked up by a _ ragged 
above the snow; 

And while the city chimes rang out, 
cracked bell and the boy 

Gave all their strength and 
swell the Christmas joy. 


love for 


made the 


and useless bell, discarded 
boy and hung 
the 


hearty will to 
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GRAND HOLIDAY 
MAGAZINE OFFER 


long as the supply lasts. 

» The Peterson Magazine mee been 
month of the choicest family literé 
ture, admirably illustrated, printed 
on fine paper with an attractive cover 
in color. These two publications 
(Peterson and American Agricultur- 
ist) will supply every need of a 
family for reading matter. 

Read Carefully. This offer is 








open to new or old subscribers If 
you are already receiving the Amer- 
lean Agriculturist your subscrip- 


tion will be continued for one year 


6c. in stamps. 
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AMERIGAN AGRIGULTURIST | 
PETERSON 


The two publications may be sent to ‘different addresses if desired. 


York Draft. Don’t delay. Write to-day. You’ll never regret it. 
OTHER OFFERS Show your appreciation of the liberality of the publishers of this 
Pub. OurPrice — r, whose assistance has made this offer possible, by securing at 
Price for Both east one new subscription to American Agriculturist and Peterson. 
McClure’s Magazine, $1.00 $1.50 Note the liberal combination offers with other journals, made in 
Cosmopolitan, 1.00 1.60 this advertisement. If not what you want, send usa list for low 
Munsey’s Magazine, 1.00 1.60 pri ices. 
Harper’s Magazine, 4.00 4.00 FOR 81.50 we will send The Peterson Magazine 
Housewife, 50 1.00 and any rend American dollar-a-year publication both 
Household, 1.00 1.25 a full yea 
Woman’s Home Comp., .50 1.00 FORS L. ‘00 we will send The Peterson Magazine and any 
Godey’s Magazine, 1.00 1.50 American fifty-cent-a-year publication both a full year. 
We can save you moneyon any 
wens in combination with Address THE PETERSON MAGAZINE, 
eterson. STEWART BLDG., - - NEW YORK, 
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In order to introduce The Peterson Magazine 
more tully tothe readers of the American Agricultur 
ist, The Peterson Magazine, Stewart Building, N. Y., 
will send their miagazine for 1898 and continue your 
subscription te the American Agriculturist one year 
for only one dollar and a half. This offer is un- 
precedented even in this era of cheap reading, and 
for liberality, attractiveness and genuine value for 
the money has never been surpassed. 

Christmas Number Free. Send your sub- 
scription promptly and the beautiful Christmas num- 
ber of The Peterson Magazine will be sent free as 


It contains 100 pages a 
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ONE YEAR 


$1.90 


Sample copy of The Peterson Magazine, 
Registered Letter, Money Order or New 
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For Christmas Girls and Boys. 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ EDITOR. 
A merry Christmas to every one of you! 


I suppose there is one thing which you 
would rather have, if you haven't it already, 
than anything else Santa Claus could bring, 
and that is a bicycle. Some of us have to 
wait till we can earn the money for it,though. 
Idid. And how I do enjoy it all the sum- 
mer and fall! Mine is a Columbia, and itis 
up attic now tu rest until April. I can’t do 
the tricks upon it which the boys and girls do 
on their wheels. If there are any fancy riders 
among you,write and tell us what you can do. 


Do you have a Christmas tree at 


house? 


your 


The glare of the snow must be very painful 
to the great, blinking eyes of the Hoot Owls 
and Screech Owls who used to come to our 
Table. Perhaps they are hiding away off in 
the dark foliage of the evergreens, deep in 
the woods, sound asleep. Who knows? 


Hazel thinks that is a great joke,my telling 
the young folks in the paper how sheand I 
behaved on Thanksgiving evening. She 
thinks she shall have to behave if her frolics 
are going to be printed. 


Santa Claus finds the new-fashioned chim- 
neys, which are much smaller than the great, 
generous ones of the olden time, a nuisance. 
When he has a bicycle or doll house or any- 
thing big for Mary or Frank or Susie, he has 
the greatest time you ever did see to get down 
without breaking anything. I suspect that 
sometimes he has to come in at the window. 


Our young poet Waldo must have had a 
fine time up in the north country where old 
Santa lives, to judge from the story he tells 
about it this week in verse. 


**Qhio!’’ said 
one o us, as this 
funny little boy 
came into the 
room where the 
Young Folks’ ed- 
itor was working, 
the other day. No- 
bu smiled (that 
was his name)and 
shook hands with 
the speaker’ 
‘*What does ‘ Ohio. 
mean?’’ asked one 
of the editors. 

**Good morning,’’ 

replied Nobu. 

**Do you hike 

this country?” 

asked another by- 

stander. Nobu 

shcok his head. 

‘*Too cold?” <A 

nod. **How old 

are you?’’ He ut- 

tered a word whicb 

sounded like 

‘‘eight,’’ but this 

is impossible,as he 

came from Japan 

in 1889. We coax- 

ed him into the 

agricultural ed- 

itor’s room, where 

we took his pic- 

the office with his man- 

being thousands of miles 

from home and having a manager in- 

stead of mother and father! Nobu and his 

two brothers, all boys, are acrobats who tie 

themselves in knots and perform other feats, 
as they go about the country. 








He came to 
ager; think of 


ture. 


A reader writes to ask if our contest in 
which the girls and boys are to tell what 
those two girls in the picture were talking 
about, is open to grown-up children. We 
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shall have to say No, for it would not be fair 
to award the prizes, or any one of them, toa 
person who had the advantages of greater age 
and experience. The young folks who com- 
pete must not be more than 18 years old. Sev- 
eral cute little anecdotes and dialogues have 
been received already, though the contest 
will be open to Jan 1, and those received last 
will be considered just as carefully as the 
earlier ones. The picture was printed in the 
issue of Nov 27, with particulars. 


While wandering about in Indiana two or 
three summers ago, I got acquainted with a 
very pleasant boy named Alf, and his sister 
Warda. They must be getting large by this 
time. They were having great fun down at 
the brook,catching fish witb « net,their clothes 
tucked up so they could wade rightin. They 
didn’t mind if they fellin all over once ina 
while. I should be glad to hear from them. 


If any of you should receive a camera for a 
Christmas gift, les me know, and I may be 
able tu give you some business taking pic- 
tures for Our Young Folks’ page. 


Sing Hey! and Ho! 


Sing hey! and ho! for the Christmas tree! 
And ho! for the Christmas joys! 

And hey! and ho! and three times three 
For the merry girls and boys! 


Fun for the Holiday Party. 


AGNES CARR SAGE. 


If at the Christmas party it be intended to 
present the guests with small gifts, nothing 
will be found more novel and interesting than 
‘*the poetical express.’’ When the company 
is assembled, a ring sounds at the bell anda 
box addressed to the hostess arrives most op- 
portunely. Into this each person is invited 
to thrust a hand, through an opening in the 
top of the express package, and draw forth a 
wrapped parcel, at the same time being fur- 
nished with a card and pencil. On opening, 
these bundles are found to contain various 
pretty tritles—ornamental, practical and hu- 
morous—and everyone is required to write an 
original four-line verse in refereuce to his or 
her gift. The stanzas may express gratitude, 
admiration or disgust at the selection, as the 
writer pleases. When all are finished, the host- 
ess collects the cards and reads the effusions 
aloud, but without mentioning the author's 
names. The players then decide which is the 
cleverest, the wittiest, the silliest and the 
worst, prizes being awarded according to these 
respective merits. Some _ people ‘‘jingle’’ 
readily,while others seem devoid of all idea of 
rhyme and rhythm, so the effurts are sure to 
create great amusement. 

At a holiday gathering last year, the writer 
found that ‘‘fortune telling by numbers’’ was 
received with great interest. For this, pre- 
pare beforehand two sets of numbers—running 
from 1 to 100—plainly written on cardboard, 
or thick paper cut into inch squares. Then en- 
close each setin an envelope, marking one 
‘*numbers’’ and the other ‘‘duplicate num- 
bers.’’ ‘This is very necessary, or they may 
become mixed. When ready to play,the num- 
bers are all dealt cut to those who take part 
in the game. If 50 are playing, each person 
has two numbers, if 25, four; but all the hun- 
dred must be distributed. It is of na conse- 
quence if some have one more than the others. 
The fortune-teller then opens the packet mark- 
ed ‘‘duplicate numbers’’ and asks a general 
question, such as ‘‘ Who is the sauciest person 
in the room?’’ and drawing out a number 
reads it alond. Perhaps itis 19. The players 
consult their cards,and the one holding 19 an- 
nounces, ‘‘Itis I.’’ At which an assistant 
who has a list of those playing writes against 
his name ‘‘Sauciest.’’ 

It is then number 19’s turn to ask a ques- 
tion; while the fortune-teller reads another 
number, andthe one kolding the duplicate 
responds. And so the game goes merrily on, 
with a host of ridiculous or interesting ques- 
tions, as ‘‘ Whose nose is stepping heaven- 
ward?’’ ‘‘ Who will give usa wedding the com- 
ing year?’’ ‘‘Who was kissed under the mis- 
tletoe?’’ It may continue until the numbers 
are exhausted, and at the close the record is 
read and always well laughed over. 





, 


**Santa Claus is coming,’’ isa jolly round 
game. A letter must be chosen, as S, and the 
termination ‘‘ing’’. The first player says to 
the second, ‘‘Santa Claus is coming.”’ 
is he coming,’’ asks the one addressed. ‘‘Sing- 
ing,’’rejoins the first. The second then turns 
to the third with, ‘‘Santa Claus is coming.”’ 
**How?’’ ‘‘Skating.’’ And so questions and 
reply go round the circle,through all the words 
beginning with S and ending with ‘‘ing” 
sleighing, skipping, snowballing, etc. Those 
who cannot answer the question on the spur 
of the moment must pay a forfeit, to be re- 
deemed afterward. 

‘*Oranges and lemons,’’ is 


A New Shrub that Cures Kidney and Bladder 
Diseases, Rheumatism, etc.—Free. 


D1sorpDERS of the Kid- 
neys and bladder cause 
Bright’s Disease, 
Rheumatism, Gravel, 
Pain in the Back, Fe. 
male Complaints, 
Urinary Disorders, 
Dropsy, etc. For these 
diseases a Positive Spe- 
cific Cure is found ina 
new botanical discovery‘ 
the wonderful Kava- 
Kava SHRUvuB, called by 
botanists, the piper me- 
thysticum, from the Gan- 
ges river, East India. It 
has the extraordinary record of 1200 hospital 
cures in 30 days. It acts directly on the Kid- 
neys and cures by draining out of the blood the 
poisonous Uric Acid, Urates, Lithates, etc., 
which cause the diseased conditions. 

Rev. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, D. 
C., testifies in the Christian Advocate, that it 
completely cured him of Kidney and Bladder 
Disease of many years’ standing. Hon. R.C. 
Wood, of Lowell, Ind., writes that in four 
weeks the Kava-Kava Shrub cured him of Kid- 
ney and Bladder Disease of ten years’ stand- 
ing, and Rey. Thomas M.Owen, of West Pawlet, 
Vt., gives similar testimony. Many ladies 
also testify to its wonderful curative powers in 
disorders peculiar to womanhood. 

That you may judge ot the value of this 
Great Specific for yourself, we will send you 
one Large Case by Mail FREE, only asking 
that when cured yourself you will recommend 
it to others. Itisa Sure Specific and can- 
not fail. Address, The Church Kidney Cure 
Company, No. 409 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. Mention this paper. 
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good sport for 





THE Kava-Kava SHRUB 
(Piper Methysticum.) 








The perfect accuracy of Elgin 
Full Ruby Jeweled Watches 
is one of the reasons for their 
world - wide reputation. Their 
great durability is another. It 
pays to own a watch of known 
merit. 

Full Ruby Movements are 
made in sizes for ladies and gentle- 
men. Appropriate Holiday gifts. 
At all dealers—everywhere. 


An Elgin watch always has the 
word **Elgin’’ engraved on the 
works—fully guaranteed. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Bigin, Ill. 
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Absolutely cured, Never toreturn. 
A Boon to sufferers, Acts like magic. 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
Dr.E.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta,Me. 


Bicycle, and Photo. Noveltieg 
ELECTRICAL low prices, 100 page cat. FREE 
M. E, 8. 00., 82 Cortlandt St.,N.% 
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moral and spiritual growth. Heisa 


9 man of plain, but vigorous words. So 
much has been said and written about 

Dr Brady—his work, bis progressive 

methods, his eloquence and his power 

‘ s as a minister, that the following letter 


from him will be convincing and help- 
ful to many persons besides the large 
number who are every Sunday influ- 
enced for good by his powerful preach- 


8 4 ing. He writes: 
e PY [a Vi | Boston,Sept 27, 1897. 
sf ® ' Paine’s celery compound, if widely 


and wisely used, would relieve nervous- 
ness, soothe restlessness rednce sick- 
ness, strengthen the body, invigorate 


= s a 
j the mind, and add years of happiness 
to liie. 
JAMES Boyp Brapy, Pastor People’s 


Temple. 





Tke man or woman who does not 


Celer Com ound take time to get well wiil sooner or 
i later have to take time to be ill. 


Many live under the needless inflic- 
tion of indigestion, nervousness, con- 
stipation, and general weakness, 
and endure the consequent loss of 


WS health without considering how easily 

~ 7 . . 

om ia the cause of all this illness might be 
= 


SS = sees remedied. 
SSS SY Needful nerve ard tissue nourish- 
ie. Sh eee \ ment is at the bottom ofall permanent 

aes : building up of the health. 

= Paine’s celery compound looks out 
for the insidious weakening of the 
nervous system through mal-nutrition. 
It gives a healthy tone to the stomach, 
increases the blood supply,quiets and 
equalizes the irritated nerve action 
and promptly feeds the tissues when 
the bodily vigor is atits lowest ebb 
and should not be further taxed. 

The only cure, therefore, for rheu- 
matisim, neuralgia or general debility 
that is lasting in its good effects must 
rest on a_ radical cleansing of the 
blood and a building up of the nervous 
tissues All this is best done by 
Paine’s celery compound, because this 
remarkable remedy begins at the be- 
ginning, wherever there is disease, 
and establishes the health tirmly and 
beycnd any fear of falling back. 

The worn-out person who cannot 
sleep should take Paine’s celery com- 
pound. It is folly to imagine that 
every hour taken from sleep is an 
hour gained. Nothing undermines 
health and energy like loss of sleep. 
The nervous system suffers as much 
from lack of sleep as from lack of 
nourishment. Both may be supplied 
and a healthy condition insured by 
using Paine’s celery compound. 

The stay and staff of sound health 
is well nourished and well regulated 
nerves. Sufferers from sleeplessness, 

ee NG nervous dyspepsia or headache may 
RR EN : hat every reservoi of 

oY , be sure that every reservoir ¢ nerve 

S force has been tapped and exhausted 

SR oho See by work, worry, too little sleep, or 

SSS faulty nourishment, because of poor 

SS SSS ? digestion and assimilation. As soon 

SS SSS ey : as such signs of nervous exhaustion 

: SSS SS are noticed, shaky hands, broken 
SEES SORE SS : =: 4 Fes , : Aan 
SS SSS > See5c sleep, poor appetite, wasting diseases, 

~ . ° neuralgia, or dyspepsia, take advan- 
tage of the remarkable restorative 
and regulating action of Paine’s 
celery compound. 

Nervous disorders increase in a 
sort of compound ratio. Itis a thou- 
sand times easier to put a stop to 
nervous debility in its earlier stages 
than lateron to correct nerve and brain 
exhaustion that may be complicated 
by heart, kidney or some other 
organic trouble. Paine’s celery com- 
pound must not be confounded with 
any of the plausible sounding, but real- 
ly temporary makeshifts, whose cures 

The Rev James Boyd Brady, pastor of the numerically, and to-day he is the pastor ofa , are never permanent or thorough-going, and 
People’s temple, in Boston, presides over the | flock of 1700. only bring deferred hopes that make the heart 
destinies of the largest Methodist church in Dr Brady devotes himself with unflagging | sick. Paine’s celery compound is the great- 
the country. courage to anything he undertakes. Thechief | est nerve and brain invigorator and most re- 

Big, candid, Scotch-Irishman that he is, Dr | characteristic of his ministry has been prog- | liable blood purifier the world has ever been 
Brady has built up the temple financially and | ress, in number, financial condition and | blessed with. 
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children and is so old as to have become 

new. ‘TIwoplayers hold their hands aloft, 

forming an arch under which the rest of the 

company pass, one behind another, holding 

each other’s jackets and frocks. Meanwhile 

the archway leaders sing: 

‘‘Oranges and lemons, say the bells of St 
Clement’s. 

You owe me five farthings, say the bells of 
St Martin’s, 

When will you pay me? say the bells at the 
Old Bailey. 

When I grow rich,say the bells at Shoreditch. 

When will that be? say the bells at Stepney. 

I do not know,says the great bell at Bow. 

Here comes a candle to light you to bed, 

And here comes a chopper to chop off the last, 
last, last man’s head.’’ 

And as the last child comes under the arch 
the arms descend and cut him off from his 
companions. In a whisper, his captors then 
ask if he prefers ‘‘oranges or lemons,’’ and 
according to his answer he is sent to the right 
or left corner of the room. The chant recom- 
mences and continues until all the ‘‘ heads are 
off.’’ The orange and lemon bands then have 
atrial of strength. They clasp each other 
around the waist while tle leaders grasp each 
other by the hand. The side that can drag 
the other across the room wins. 

The very simple game known as ‘‘the em- 
peror of Morocco,’’ also makes much fun, the 
art consisting in preserving an immutable 
gravity under every provocation to Jaugh. 
Solemnly, then, a boy and girl advance to the 
middle of the ftioor, and saluting each other 
gravely and ceremoniously, one says: ‘*The 
emperor of Morocco is dead.’’ The other re- 
sponds: ‘‘I am very sorry for it.’’ First play- 
er: ‘‘He died of the gout in his left great 
toe.’’ Second player: ‘‘I’m very sorry for it.’’ 
First player: ‘‘And all the court are to go 
into mourning and wear black rings in their 
noses.’’ Second player: ‘‘I’m vErRy sorry for 
it.’’ They then bow and retire to their places, 
while another pair comes forward and repeats 
the same impressive dialogue; or if they be 
quickwitted, diversify it by giving the poor 
emperor a different complaint and different 
style of mourning, even more absurd. The 
game goes on until ali have had a turn, while 
a forfeit is demanded from an actor or specta- 
tor who indulges in the least suspicion of a 
giggle, or the ghost of a smile. 





A Modern Maud Muller. 





Here is another capable girl and farmer’s 


daughter. She is 14 years old, is 5 ft 4 in in 
hight and weighs 135 lbs. She lives near 
Princeton, Millelacs Co, Minn. She can 








wash, iron, scrub and bake bread, pie and 
cake, and cook a good meal without any as- 
sistance. She can also milk and make but- 
ter, do ail kinds of outdoor cnores if neces- 
sary,and harness horses and hitch them tu the 
wagon or carriage, and drive as well as any 
boy of the same age. She is also a modern 
Maud Muller, having raked hay on a meadow 
of 160 acres during the two seasons that she 
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was 12 and 13, but this year her mother called 
a halt. In the meantime her education has 
not been neglected. She could teach in the 
common schools next year, but the law of 
the state does not allow one so young to teach, 
and her ambition is to graduate. She can 
skate and dance, and play some on the organ, 


but for that and fancy work she cares very 
little. She can appear perfectly ladylike 
when occasion demands, her mother says, 


and is a jolly, pleasant and kind-hearted girl. 


What Topsy Put on the Christmas Tree. 


MILLIE ABBOTT. 





‘*Oh dear!’’ said little black Topsy, the kit- 
ten, as she came running into the dining 
room Christmas morning. ‘‘I have not any 
present to put on the tree for Frank; I 
wish I had something to hang on for him. I 
might catch a Jittle sparrow, but then I am 
afraid he would cry, an« say ‘poor birdie’, as 
he did last week when I caught one. 

‘IT might give him my ball, but perhaps 
that would not be polite, as he gave it to me. 
If I only had time I would catch him a dear 
little mouse; but then Iam afraid I love to 
eat them so well, if he did not come right 
down-he would not tind that on the tree. 

‘*Listen, I believe he is coming. I must put 
something on quick; what shall it be? I guess 


I will have to put inyself on. What could I 
give him that he would like better, for I 


or? 


know he loves me 
So up among the branches and candy bags, 
and strings of corn and glass baubles scam- 
pers Topsy, and when Frank comes running 
into the room to see what Santa Claus has 
left, he sees little black Topsy on the tupmost 
branches of the Christmas tree, looking at 
him and mewing, and Frank exclaimed, ‘‘Oh! 
Topsy is saying Merry Christmas!’’ 
anecenseliaalilinia 
Alice’s Brave Deed. 
CLARA M. PAYNE. 





Roger settled himself on the sofa 
Amy’s side. ‘‘Now, Aunt Amy, 


by Aunt 
for the sto- 


ry you promised about the bravest deed you 
ever saw.’’ 
Aunt Amy smiled and patted the curly 


brown head as she said, “‘The bravest deed I 
ever saw? Let me see, that was more than 20 
years ago. I remember the time well, for it 
was the summer I was married. Mrs Alton 
was our nearest neighbor, although she lived 
nearly half a mile away. That summer her 
pretty young niece, Alice Moore,came to stay 
several months with Mrs Alton. 

‘* Alice was 18 then and had been an orphan 
for several years. She lived mostly with a 
cousin in New York. Early one morning Mr 
and Mrs Alton drove away, expecting to be 
gone all the forenoon. As the Altons kept 
no hired help, this left Alice alone, but she 
was a brave girl and cared nothing for that. 
She dusted the parlor and swept the kitchen 
floor and had just taken down the large tin 
dishpan from its hook above the sink, when 
she thought she heard a slight noise on the 
cellar stairs. Alice listened a moment, and 
hearing nothing, she filled the dishpan half 
full of boiling water from the teakettle, when 
she heard what could not be mistaken as a 
step on the cellar stairs. 

‘*The cellar door—it wasn’t a trap door— 
opened directly into the kitchen. Stepping 
softly to the door, the pan of water still in 
ber hands, Alice listened—one, two, three 
steps on the stairs, then someone softly fum- 
bling at the latch.’’ 

“Oh my, how 
been,’’ said Roger. 

‘*Perhaps she was scared, but it didn’t take 
her lung to decide what she would do. Step- 
ping back a little so she could not be seen as 
soon asthe door was opened, she waited. 
Softly the door swung back a little way, and 
a man’s head appeared through the opening, 
when—Splash! and the would-be burglar 
had the contents of Alice’s dishpan fairly in 
his face.’’ 

‘*Glory!’’ ejaculated Roger. 

‘‘Scalded and blinded, the fellow lost his bal- 
ance and fell headlong down the cellar stairs. 
Catching up a couple of long towels from the 
kitchen table Alice was upon the fellow be- 
fore he had time to recover from his im- 


seared Alice must have 
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promptu bath. With one towel she securely 
bound his hands, with the other his feet. 
Then the brave girl sped away to our house 
and told us what had happened. Your Uncle 
Alick and I went home with Alice and helped 
her make the man as comfortable as we could, 
then Uncle Alick drove away to get a doctor. 

‘*When good old Dr Ray came he looked 
grave. It was a severe scald—the man would 
probably die, unless— 

‘*But Alice, who was listening, cried out, ‘Oh 
Dr Ray, is there no way? You said unless—’ 

**Dr Ray looked at the now unconscious man, 
then looked at Alice. ‘His life could proba- 
bly be saved,’ the doctor said, ‘by grafting 
other skin on his chest where the scald is 
worst. If there was anyone willing—’ But 
Alice sprang forward crying, ‘Oh, Dr Ray, let 
me, let me. I onght to, because I nearly 
killed him.’ ”’ 

“Oh, aunty,’’ said Roger, ‘‘wasn’t Alice 
just brave, though?’’ 

‘*Yes, Roger, I think, too, that she was 
brave. After the doctor had grafted the skin 
from Alice’s arm to the man’s chest, the doc- 
ter said there wasn’t much doubt now but 
that the man would live.’’ 


‘“‘And did he get well?’’ asked Roger, 
breathlessly. 
‘“*Yes, dear,’’ resumed Aunt Amy; ‘‘and 


when Peters—that was his name—was placed 
on trial, he confessed to having been all 
nightina bin in the cellar, hiding away 
from the officers of another county, who were 
hunting him for a burglary he had done there. 
Through the cellar window he had watced 
Mr and Mrs Alton drive away, and knowing 
that Alice must be alone, had thought it 
would be easy to plunder the house and _ es- 
cape; ‘but,’ as he ended iu telling his story, 
‘the young miss was one too many fur me.’ 

‘‘And that deed of Alice’s,’’ said Aunt 
Amy, ‘‘was the bravest I ever saw.’’ 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR DECEMBER. 

3. THANKSGIVING DInN»R——Just count up 
the good things the editur had for the old- 
time Thanksgiving dinner. Specify each ar- 
ticle by its proper name. Of course we began 
on (a country in Europe, Asia and Africa), 
which was well supplied with (scoulding), 
and we had a plentiful supply of (GYVAR). 
Four vegetables we had (POT ovoo00v00), (to 
be transferred and aloft), (not off, a part of 
yourself, adjacent to and the letter s) and (to 
crush). For dessert we had (to affect) pie, 
(a measure for fresh herrings and to hide) 
pie, (a low shoe with a thin sole and rela- 
tives) pie and (to grow stiff or formal) pie, 
and a goodly supply of (AAANNBS) (SAN- 
GROE), (SPALPE) (to excite, not out and 
the letter s) (the tumblers of gun locks) and 
(a weight of Madras and Bombay). 


iiglieontn 

The Women Riders of the Pacific coast, it 
is said, have discarded the side saddle and the 
regulation riding babit and taken to the cross 
saddle. Tie costume adopted in place of the 
discarded long trailing habit is a divided 
skirt, just covering the shoe tops, worn with 
a close fitting riding coat. open at the neck to 
display a neat linen shirt busom. 





A Christmas Offer.—A new and greatly use- 
tul thing in the line of books is the new Re- 
vised Hill’s Manual. It covers almost as 
many subjects as could be found some years 
ago in sets of 20 to 30 volume encyclopedias. 
Over 20 years of unceasing research were de- 
voted to the task of collecting the necessary 
material. This book is an authentic guide to 
the social and business forms in vogue at the 
present time. It is practical, dealing only 
with the facts and questions of everyday life— 
a library of useful knowledge condensed in 
one volume. It embraces a complete Tr 
of business and iegal forms, together wit 
comprehensive exposition of the rules of et- 
iquette and the observances uf public ceremo- 
nies. The National Education union has set 
aside a limited number of introductory vol- 
umes for advertising purposes. These volumes, 
while they iast, will be supplied to readers at 
a nominal price, equal only to the cost of pa- 
per and printing. In order to secure one of 
the special copies offered elsewhere in this 
issue, prompt action is necessary on the part 
of each subscriber. 
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The Young Folks’ Table. 


One Hundred Music Lessons.—-I will soon be 
14 years old, and have taken 100 music les- 
sons, and am now learning to play witha 
metranome. I got a prize this summer for 
getting my lessons best and missing the few- 
est. I, like most of the rest of the Tablers, 
like to read. E. P. Roe is my favorite au- 
thor. I think Barners Burned Away is fine. 
I do not go to school at present, but when I 
do go,I go tothe high school. I have an ‘‘older 
brother,’’ 17 years of age, and Idon’t believe 
he likes to do anything better than to tease 
me, but still I’m sure he thinks ever so much 
of me. Anyway, I would not be without bim 
for anything. Thereis nothing I dislike to 
hear more than girls scolding about their old- 
er brothers. Maybe if brothers’ opinions were 
asked they would say that sisters were a little 
hateful and contrary sometimes, also. But as 
some other girls of the Table have said, I’m 
afraid my brother likes some other boy’s sis- 
ters about as well as he does his own.—{ Ma- 
mie. 


Wise Jocko.—I wish I could give youa 
perfect picture of the pet Tam going to de- 
scribe. Near our house there is a grove of 
beech, birch and maples in which we often 
hear hoot-owls at night, sometimes a half 
dozen of them, and I saw two or three in tiie 
daytime. One day as I was passing through 
this grove [I saw under arotten log avery fun- 
ny looking creature. It looked like a ball of 
fuzz, of asnowy color. Upon examination I 
found it to be a young hoot-owl, the funniest 
looking creature I ever saw. It lay uear the 


roots of a large beech tree of which the top 
was hollow. Itook this funny little spec- 
imen home aud put itina box, and fed ita 
little bread, which it ate readily. He was 
stupid at first, for [I think be was nearly 
starved. I let himout of the box and he 
hopped around a little soIT did not put him 


in tne box again. I fed him mice, which he 
liked very well. I caught him some fish and 
he ate them. He ate meat of any kind. Itis 
very funny to see him eata mouse. He will 
swallow it whole and that will last him half 
aday. My brotherand I went to the tree 
and after looking around awhile we saw a cu- 


rious little face looking out of a hole in the 
tree, the mate to the owl we had. Aftera 
half day’s climbing we got hold of him. We 
climbed nearly 40 feet to get him. The nest 
in which we found him was about 18 inches 
in diameter and the bottom was flat; it was 
made of noss and leaves. The owl we got 
out of the tree was bigger than the one we 


Lad and was never so friendly, for when you 
caine around it would crack its bill by shut- 
ting it together, quickly, and the owl we had 
would do it when a dog came around. They 
were the first owls ever caught around here 
and so everybody came to see them. We gave 
the owl we caught in the tree away to a boy 
that lives near us. After we had had our owl 
about 10 days,one night we heard a whoo-hoo- 
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CHRISTMAS EVE AT MR AND MRS DUCK’S 


‘*The children were nestled all snug in their beds, 
While visions of sugar plums danced through their heads.”’ 


hoo in the grove and the old owl was seen fly- 
ing around. We shunt the young owl up that 
night for fearit would fly away. The next 
morning we saw the old owl sitting in a tree. 
We thought she might catch the chickens and 
my. brother suot her. The owl we gave away 
died from being kept too close in a parrot cage. 
I call wy owl] Jocko and he knows hisrame. If 
I place a dish of water near him he will get 
into it and bathe like a canary and then will 
stand in the sun a while to get dry. He does 
not like the sun when he is not wet,and will 
sit in the trees a good deal of the time. There 
is something about his face that makes good 
the old saying “wise as an owl.’’ We have 
had him nearly three months and he is _ near- 
ly full grown. We think a great deal of him 
as a pet,and he seems to appreciate our care 
and kindness.—jChester H. Ross, Twelve 
Years Old. 


Successful No 7.--The letters of Circle No 


7 have gone around once and I have been 
chosen to make the first report. The majority 
of the members of this vircle are farmers’ sons 


and daughters. The members are’ widely 
scattered from Maine to California, which 


takes a long time to go around.—[ Walter E. 
Hadsell. 


Where to Find Suckers.—I wish to thank 
Roy Flowers and Edward Warren for their 
kindness in answering my questions in my 
last letter. My papa traps in winter and he 
has caught several skunks already. I live 
only a short distance frum Saratoga lake. Our 
home is situated in a little valley through 
which a small brook, called Sucker brook, 
runs. In the spring lots of suckers are caught. 
Men come from miles around to go suckering 
(as it is called). Suckers area kind of fish 
which livein the lake and in the spring (the 
months of April and May) they run up the 
brooks and small creeks to lay their eggs. 
During the summer many people from the 
cities of Troy and Albany come up and camp 
out and board near the lake. At the sonth- 
eastern part is the celebrated White Sulphur 
springs, and many picnics are heldthere and 
on the snake hill grounds. There are many 
kinds of flowers and birds in summer to make 
life bright and happy.—j Pond Lily. 





Let Someone Explain.— What can be the mat- 
ter with Circle No 2? The letters left me (No 
9) on Aug 2, and I have not seen a trace of 
them since. Itis the second round of the 
letters.—[Louise Hodges. 


Poor Cuba.—-I live in the famous western re- 
serve in Ohio. It is said that the people here 
read and take more books, papers and mag- 
azines than any other section of the same pop- 
ulation in the world. Are there not some of 
the young readers interested in the Cuban 
question? We are all free, and do some of our 
readers ever stop tu think of what we might 
be at this time if it had not been for help 
from France? Would it not be mght for us to 
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help those brave struggling people? We Amer- 


ican are too free ever to tolerate oppression 
in any. form. The Cubans are _ treated 
cruelly by the Spaniards, for the Span- 


iards only make treaties to be broken, and 
will not govern them humanely. It is there- 
fore certain they ought to be free. I would 
like to correspond with anyone interested in 
collecting old stamps, or any of the boys who 
are publishing papers.—|Harry R. Marlow, 
Spokane, O. 





A Gem Riddle.—What piece of carpentry be- 
comes a gem as soon as it is finished? 1 won- 
der what has become of Hoot Owl, Sea Gull 
and all the rest of you Tabhlers? I am sure 
you must have eaten too much turkey at 
Thanksgiving, so you are unable to take your 
place at the table. I hope you will get well 
soon and write some letters.—[Pond Jily. 


See Nov 9 Issue.—A reader writes: ‘‘The an- 
swer to the question about the meadow of J. 
L. Hersey is only 9.76 + wide that A will 
mow around the triangle, instead of 20.0909 
rods wide, as an answer by some one.’’ He 
is right, but the correct answer was given in 
our Nov 9 issue. 





The Why of Indian Summer.-—-Peggie, Web- 
ster’s dictionary says the name Indian sum- 
mer is derived from the custom of the Indians 
to use this time in preparation for winter by 
laying in stores of food. Some of them be- 
lieved that it was caused by a wind blowing 
directly from the court of the southwestern 
god. What queer notions they have in their 
heads.—| Brownie. 

es 


The price of this room is 10 dol- 
lars a week. Will that suit you? 
Student: Perfectly. 
Landlady: Then you can’t have it. A man 
who meekly accepts such an exorbitant price, 
obviously does not intend to pay his bill. 


Landlady: 





**T bave been so unlucky this fall.’’ 

**In what way?’’ 

**Our clergyman has callea three times, and 
each time the maid told him I had gone toa 
progressive eucher party.’’ 





; editor. 


‘*Let me see,’’ mused the 
‘* What is an incubator?’’ 
‘*An incubator,’’ replied the agricultural 
? 


editor, ‘‘is an egg plant. 


sporting 





Caller (to child, whose mother has left the 
room for a moment): Come here to me, my 
dear. 

Enfant Terrible: No, I mustn’t do that. 
Mamma told we I must stay sitting in the 
chair, because there’s a hole in the cushion. 


She: Oh, how delightful it would be to 
drift on like this for ever and ever! 
He (who has hired the boat): Not at 50 
cents an hour. 
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Christmas! 


FRANK H. SWEET. 





Sing holly now and mistletoe, 
And all resentment from your heart; 
Sing the accessories which show, 

And in this joyous day have part; 
Sing help to him you fain would wrong, 
And good to him you would deride; 

Lift up your heart in joy and song 
And sing the Christ back to your side. 





More Heart-Giving. 


MRS J. W. WHEELER. 





Has it ever occurred to you that Christmas 
may be carried too far? Hurrying humanity 
crowd the streets and shops, madly pushing 
this way and that; mails and express trains 
are belated; the over-ambitious piuch and 
plan to make one dollar dv the work of five; 
some go without real necessities, many go 
in debt. What is the result? Envies, disap- 
pointments, jealousies and innumerable heart- 


aches. O, for a revolution to sweep this sys- 
tem of barter-giving from the face of the 
globe and bring in its stead the real Christ- 


mas spirit to take possession of our hearts 
and pocketbooks. Our Master healed the 
sick, wept with the sorrowing, fed the hungry 
and said to the sinner, ‘‘Go, sin nv more.’”’ 
We have no power of miraculous healing but 
we may make the invalid comfortable, by 
wisely chosen gifts, and brighter by our 
words of cheer; we may sympathize with the 
stricken, give our mite to the needy (for He 
has said, ‘*The poor ye have with you al- 
ways’’), encourage the down-hearted, throw 
safeguards about the tempted, and help the 
weak and sinful to purer and nobler lives. 
Nothing can be said against giving to our 
nearest and dearest, but instead of the ever- 
increasing ‘‘give because she gives me,’’ why 
not try to do mure heart giving, to those in 
need? 





Fancy Things with a Holiday Flavor, 


ELIZABETH FULLER. 





Jellied Chicken (to be eaten cold).—Cook 
as many spring chickens as liked in small 
quantity of water, until tender enough to 
readily separate from the bones. Turn into a 
colander. When cool enough, separate the 
meat with the hands and place it in a deep 
pan. To the liquor add plenty of seasoning, 
three-fourths of « box of gelatine (dissolved 
in warm water), juice of one lemon, and boil 
until reduced to something less than a quart. 
Pour over the chickens in the mold. When it 
becomes firm, cut with sharp, thin knife into 
delicate slices and serve with currant jelly. 

Christmas Game Pie.—Make arich crust as 
for chicken or meat pie; line a pan with this, 
and butter the inside all over, then place in 
the oven and bake. For the filling, take 
quails, partridges, rabbits or other smali 
gaine, cut up in small pieces and fry in a 
fryingpan in butter until a delicate brown; 
then place in a saucepan with a rich soup 
stock, 1 tablespoon tomato capsup, a wine- 
glass of currant jelly, the juice of a lemon, 4 
dozen cloves, salt and pepper, and allow to 
simmer on the back of the stove until very 
tender; then transfer to the baked crust,cover 
with another crust and place in the oven 
long enough to bake it a delicate brown. 
This may be prepared several days before 
used, warming through just before serving. ~ 

Christmas Pudding.—Wash and dry 11]b Eng- 
lish currants, stone 1 Ib raisins, mix together 
+ lb sifted flour, } 1b stale bread crumbs, } lb 
brown sugar, 1 lb finely chopped beef suet 
and 4 lb cut candied orange peel; grate 
in half a nutmeg and one lemon. Beat 
5 eggs, to which add 1 teacup molasses, 
pour over the other ingredients and mix 
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thoroughly. Packin a well greased mold 
and boil ten hours. Serve with hard sauce. 
Christmas Bi-Colored Jelly.—Cover 2 oz gel- 
atine with cold water and let soak one hour, 
add 1 lb granulated sugar and a pint of boiling 
water; stir until sugar is dissolved and add 14 


pints cranherry juice. Strain and pour into 
a shallow,square pan and set on ice. Cover 2 
oz more gelatine with cold water, and let 


soak. Add 1 qt boiling water, 1 lb sugar, juice 
of 4 lemons and grated yellow rinds; stir until 
dissolved and strain into a similar pan and 
set to cool. When firm and hard, cut into 
small squares and heap on a flat glass dish in 
the form of a pyramid, using the different jel- 
lies alternately. Set the dish in the center of 
the board in a bed of holly berries and leaves. 


An Over-Bonnet Hood.—For an elderly wom- 
an who needs must ride to church in winter, 
a hood large enough to slip on over the bon- 
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net is warmer and more convenient than veil 
or cloud. Cut it about 18x36 inches or larger, 
double in the middle of the length—the fold 
to be at the top—and sew up the back. Cash. 
mere, henrietta, or lady’s cloth must be 
hemmed, but cloth a little heavier can be 
pinked around the edges. Ends some six or 
eight inches wide and long enough to cross 
under the chin and tie behind can be cx 
onto the hood if the cloth be large enough, or 
cut in separate strips anu sewed on the tront 
in a smooth seam. Any ornamentation, in the 
way of braid or beading, may be sewed 
around the front, close to the face, and across 
the ends. From the corner, which falls over 
the crown,depends a tassel of silk, black, to 
match the hood.—[White Ribbon. 


Good Bread may be made by turning in the 
yeast (a compressed yeast cake dissolved ina 
little warm water) and kneading immediately 
instead of making a‘‘sponge.’’—[ Klara Kooke. 
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laundress Ivory Soap. 


Hf you would have your husbands 
shirt fronts immaculate give your 


A white soap, it washes white. 


Me, 











































VAST IMPROVEMENTS have 


po 25 cts.; $3 a Year, 
EVERY MONTH e { Over 100 Illustrations, New Cover, Colored 
e/ Frontispiece, 128 Pages. 
been made in this magazine, and THE NEW 
FEATURES of 1898 will make it even better than ever before. 
THE GREAT JACKSON SERIES, 


Premium with each 


Popular Monthly! 


Subscription. 


RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 





tinue through several months, and will 
cover the entire career of Andrew Jackson. 
Among the contributors are Governor Tay- 


lor, of Tennessee; Colonel Andrew Jack- 
son, grandson of the General; Captain 
John Allison, of Tennessee; Hon. A. 


Oakey Hall, Captain John M. Tobin and 
others. Profusely illustrated with old and 
rare portraits of ‘‘Old Hickory” and 
prominent people of his time. 

College Articles.—Two more papers in 


the very successful articles on ‘‘American 
Universities and Colleges,’’ which began 
in Nov., 1896. These will treat of Harvard 
and Princeton, with portraits, groups, etc. 

Short Stories.— Many excellent stories 


have been secured for publication in the 
PoPruLaR Montuey. A glance at the Christ- 
mas number, with stories by FRANK R. 
STocKTON, AMELIA E. BARR and MARGARET 
E. SANGSTER, will indicate the improve- 
ment in the line of fiction. 

A New Serial Story will follow “ The 


Cat’s-paw,”’ which will end shortly. 











Begun with November number, will con- | 





A series of illustrated articles on reli- 
gious denominations in America. First 
paper on ‘The Baptists,’’ by Gen. T. J. 
Morgan, LL. D., Sec’y Am. Baptist Mission 
Society. Other papers on the Methodists, 
Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Episco- 
palians and Catholics, written by some one 
prominently identified with each sect. 

Articles of Travel.—This magazine will 
continue its articles on interesting out-of- 
the-way places, liberally illustrated from 
original sketches and photographs. 

For the Boys and Girls each month 
are devoted several pages to short stories, 
practical articles and pictures for younger 
members of the family. Contributions by 
Horatio ALGER, JR., Epwarp S. ELLIs, 
SopH1zE Swett, and other well-known 
juvenile writers. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
Price $1, and FRANK LESLIE’S 
POPULAR MONTHLY, Price $3, 


BOTH ONE YEAR for $3.25. 























for 10 cts.; with Beautifal 





SPECIAL.—Mention this publication and a Specimen copy_of the modern 
FRANK LESLIE’S POPULAR MONTHLY, 
Colored Art Plate (12 x 36 inches), “A 


of Pansies,” or “‘ A Yard of Puppies,” 20 cents; stamps or coin. 


with Mlus*‘rated Premium List, sent 
‘Yard 








Send for Descriptive Circulars; New Fllustrated 
Bible; also Life of Gen. R. E. Lee. 
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GOOD THINGS IN PLENTY. 


Always Acceptable. 


A gift which will always be acceptable to 
one’s feminine friends, is a needle and pin- 
cushion, such as the nov- 
elty here shown. From 
cardboard cut the diago- 
nal and circular meces for 
the two cushions and cov- 
erthese with figured or 
plain silk or satin. The 
tiny bag is for the own- 
er’s thimble and the em- 
ery is one of the kind that 
can be bought in any no- 
tion store and then cover- 
ed with silk. Pink silk 
faces the thimble bag and 
the cushions are bound 
with tiny silk cord and 
finished with little bows 
of pink satin ribbon. The 
material used for covering 
the cushion in the design 
-llustrated was green silk, 
but blue silk with white 
ribbons or gray siik with 
pink ribbons are pretty 
combinations. 
When only a_= small 
Christmas remembrance 
is desired, embroidered 
bookmarks are a_ favorite 
gift. Use ribvon, silk or 
satin, about two inches wide, and fringe the 
ends, buying only the delicate shades or a 
deep royal purple. For embroidered designs 
on book markers, violets, forget-me-nots or 
other smail flowers are appropriate. 


Nightcaps for Grandma. 
WHITE RIBBON. 


Every year, as long as the dear woman 
lived, I used to knit her two nightcaps, one 
of white cotton for summer, and of bright 
worsted for the colder months. My mother 
once knit her one of thread, but that was be- 
yond my childish fingers. 

The number of stitches is determined by 
the size of the thread. Cast on enough to 
make the strip of work four inches wide. 
Knit one, put the thread over, widening one 
-and leaving an eyelet, and narrow, or knit 
the next two as one. Continue to end of 
needle, turn and do the same. When the 
strip of ‘‘open work’’ is fifteen inches long, 
slip and bind off the: stitches. This is the 
front, or body, of the cap. 

For the crown, knit a strip about eight 
inches wide to a depth of nine inches. When 
an inch from the end, narrow at the begin- 
ning and end of every needle six times, to 
round off the corners before binding off the 
top of the crown. With darning needle and 
similar thread, sew the crown into the front, 
fulling it slightiy at top ana sides. <A narrow 
box plaiting of washable ribbon around the 
face and neck is left with ends, to tie in bow- 
knot under the chin. 

Garters knit from white domestic yarn with 
tassels of the same are also valued by an el- 


derly woman. 
TT 


A Football Work Box. 


This work box is a novelty this Christmas 
which will tind favor with many because it is 
so easily made. First cut out from stiff card- 
board three ova! pieces, as shown in the illus- 
tration, eight inches long by 34 inches wide 


a 


Cover these neatly 
satin or silk 
half-inch wide 
the pieces to- 
stitch, with 


in the widest portion. 
with linen, face them with red 
and bind the edges with a 
red satin ribbon. Then put 
gether and sew two sides blind 
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heavy red twist. At the corners tie small 
bows of ribbon and in the middle of the top 
opening sew two loops, which will serve as a 
handle. The two sides being sewed very 
tightly, makes enough spring to keep the box 
clused when not drawn apart by the loops. 
Denim in colors is also used to cover these 
boxes, red with red ribbon for Harvard girls 
and mothers, and blue for Yale, while black 
ribbons on yellow silk was the handsome 
combination made up fur one of F#rinceton’s 


S)stels. 
————— - 


A Washable Medicine Case. 


Medicine cases are made up in linen, leath- 
er and kid, this season, but our design is a 
washakle affair. The material used is olive 
gray linen, bound with olive ribbons and or- 
namented with four clover leaves embroider- 
ed in green silk. Cut out two pieces of the 
linen 95 by 64. inches and machine stitch en 
the binding of ribbon or tape. Then make 
the holes for the green silk cord which holds 
the botties in place. There are seven holes at 


























the top and hottom, each one inch apart, and 
Seven corresponding holes are made at the 
back, the piece of linen having been turned up 
as shown in the illustration. Two slits are made 
and buttonhole-stitched, and through these 
pass a piece of olive green satin ribbon three- 
fourths of an inch wide and half a yard long. 


A Unique Whist Broom Holder. 


A. R. MORGAN, 


make a whisk 
strips of three 


A new but simple way to 
broom holder is to take six 
lengths, two of the same size, cut from a 
cigar box, about an inch wide. Bore a small 
hole through each end, tie the corners to- 
gether loose enough to slip the broom 
through, with bright ribbon of any shade. 
Then cut two pieces of coarse crash, embroid- 
er them with a scroll or flower pattern in out- 
line Kensington stitch and sew this on the 
inside of the cigar bux strips, running the 
needle through the little hole in the end under 
the ribbon. The crash must be eut a little 
larger, and of the same shape as the broom, 
and the sides buttonhole-stitched together with 
the Kensington siik. 

The handle of the broom 
by a guilling of ribbon, made to stand up in 
place by a small wire sewed in the top after 
it has been quilled; anda large bow of the 
yibbon on the side gives the broom quite 
a coguettish air. The new shade of yel- 
low harmonizes beautifully with the brown of 
the cizar box strips, which can be made 
darker if wanted by rubbing over with var- 
nish into which a little umber has been mix- 
ed. This holder makes a unique Christmas 
present and is so simple and inexpensive that 
any girl can do it. 


is completely hid 


osiilailiimmena 

Two Weeks remain in which to try for the 
five dollars in prizes for the best descriptions 
of garinents or costumes seen by the writers. 
Enough to filla postal card will dv. Five 
prizes of one dollar each will be awarded the 
tive best descriptions, which must reach the 
Fashion Editor by Jan 1, 1898, at the latest. 
Full particulars were printed in the issue of 
Nov 27. 


To Thaw Frozen Potatoes, put them in hot 
water. To thaw frozen apples, put them in 
cold water. Neither will keep well after be- 
ing frozen.—| Farmer’s Lassie. 
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CUT-OUT DOLLS GIVEN AWAY. 


We will send to any address by mail a set of 
six cut-out paper dolls and six extra dresses 
on receipt of four cents in stamps. 
dolls illustrate the nses and value of Diamond 
from silks and 
gown. Diamond 

should not be 


These 


dyes for coloring anything, 
ribbons to a heavy cloak or 

dyes come in all and 
confused with the cheap dyes coming in only 
a few colors, that some dealers try to sell for 
the sake of extra profit. Write us at 
for the dolls, before they are all 

Weils, Richardson & Co, Burlington, Vt. 


for men with small capitals. 250 
p AY page catalog of Magle Lanterns, 
Stereopticons, Views, with instruc- 
tions for giving exhibitions, Free. 


McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St. N. We 


PATENTS secured, or EVERY DOLLAR RE- 
P TURNED. Examinations free. Write for de- 
tails. Collamer & Co. (Registered), 1034 F St., Wash., D. ¢ 


colors 


once 


gone, 











CONSUMPTION. 


CONTINUED.) 


{Extracts from Dr Hunter’s Lectures on the Prog- 
ress of Medical Science in Lung Diseases.] 


To cure the lungs, after the bacilli germs 
have attacked them and set up consumption, 
is one of the greatest achievements of modern 
medical science. It has only been 
far as I know, or believe, by my special treat- 
ment. No reputable physician now pretends 
that any combination of stomach medication 
will drive the consumption germs out of the 
lungs. Hypodermic injections of Koch’s 
lymph, Edison’s asepsin, goats’ blood, asses’ 
serum and other nostrums of that ilk are 
equally worthless, and more harmful. Such 
blood-poisoning experiinents, instead of cur- 
ing the lung disease, make it worse,and serve 
only to hasten its progress to a fatal issue. 

Lung diseases are curable only by locai 
treatment o1 the lungs, and inhalation is the 
only means by which local treatment can be 
applied to the Inngs. Inhalation of antiseptic 
germicides was first discovered by me and 
successfully applied in consumption and oth- 
er Jung diseases. Iam the father of the doc- 
trine that consumption is a local disease of 
the lungs, and the founder of its local treat- 
ment by medicated air inhalations. This 
method of treatment brought the first ray of 
rational hope to consumptives. It is the 
only possible way in which medicines can be 
introduced into the air passages and lungs. 
All inng remedies must be reduced to a state 
of gas or vapor and breathed, because no solid 
or fluid medicine can be introduced into an air 
cavity without danger to life. The lungs are 
an air cavity, and by the airand through the 
air every curative action by medicine can be 
produced on the seat of: every form of lung 
disease. My antiseptic and healing remedies 
enter into and form a component part of the 
air the patient breathes. 

Since my introduction of this scientific and 
successful method of treating Jung 
many imitation inhaling instruments and nos- 
trums for inhalation have been brought out, in 
some instances by persons without any med- 
ical knowledge or experience of lung cases. 
The idea seems to be that anything inhaled 
must be a remedy. What will cure the lungs 
when inhaled depends on the physician’s 
knowledge of lung diseases, his experience of 
the action of remedies when breathed, and 
his careful adaptation of them to each case. 
It has taken mea lifetime to learn what is 
best for each form and varying conditions of 
lung diseases, and no man can adopt my prac- 
tice or supply it with success without having 
my experience to guide him. It is the med- 
icines that cure, not the mere act of inhaling 
them. You might inhale what could do vou 
no good,or harm instead of good,and call that 
inhalation treatment. 

[To be continued. ] 

ROBERT HuntTER, M D, 
No 117 West 45th St, NY. 


done, 8O 


diseases, 


(Signed). 


December 16. 

Note.—Readers of the American Agricultur- 
ist who are interested can have Dr Hunter’s 
book sent free by addressing him as above. 








Delicious Things for Christmas. 
AGNES CARR SAGE. 


may help 
From an 


These few time-honored 
to make the holidays more 


recipes 
festive. 


old receipt book, yellow with age, are taken 
these directions for— 

Plum Pudding.—Remove the crust from 2 
small leaves of bread and soak the crumobs 
in sufticient milk or water to make a stiff 
batter. To this pnt1 lb suet chopped very 
fine, 2 lbs sugar, 1 lb sifted flour, 8 well-beat- 


en eggs,2 lbs raisins seeded and cut in pieces, 

lb thinly sliced citron, 1 1b currants well 
and dried, 2 tablespoons powdered 
cinnamon, 2 nutmegs grated, 1 teaspoon pow- 
dered Il tablespoon salt, 1 cup mo- 
lasses and 1 teaspoon soda. Mix thoroughly, 
turn into a mold and steam for five or six 
Serve with a liquid egg sauce. 
Roll.—In 2 cups flour mix 2 tea- 
spoon baking powder, 1 tablespoon sugar and 
1 teaspoon salt. Then rub in 2 tublespoons 
butter and add enough milk tu form a_ soft 
dough. Roll out thinon a floured board. 
Spread with a layer of cranberries that have 
been picked over, washed and drained, and 
strew over them 3 heaping tablespoons sugar. 
Roll up, lay.on a greased pie plate. Steam for 
1 hour, then place in a hot oven for 10 wmin- 
Serve with a soft sauce. 

Devonshire Turnovers.—With 2 lbs flour mix 4 
lb blanched and ground almonds or the same 
amount of almond paste. Add1 1b sugar, and 
work in 14 lb butter. Soften with milk toa 
tender dough and knead well. Roll outina 
thin sheet and cut into three-inch squares. 
Spread a layer of apple, or any other kind of 
jam, on one half of each, turn the other 
half over, pinch the edges together, prick 
holes on top, dust with sugar ard bake on 
greased tins. 

Christmas Cake.—This 


washed 


cloves, 


hours. 
Cranberry 


utes. 


requires 4 lb each of 


butter, sugar, blanched almonds, cleaned cur- 
rants and candied orange or iemon peel, 4 
pint cream, 4 pint of eggs, measured out of 
their shells, and enough cider to make the 
whole sufticiently moist. The eggs must be 
whisked, the cream whipped, and the butter 
and sugar beaten together. Bake for two 
hours. 

The Knickerbockers of colonial days were 
famous for their ‘‘ glorified douginuts,’’ as they 


have been termed,and for two centuries and a 
half this recipe has been used for 
Dutch Olykoecks.—Take 14 eggs,1 pint milk, 
1 gill of yeast, 4 lbs flour,2 lbs sugar, 1 lb but- 
ter, 1 lb stoned raisins, nutmez and mace to 
taste. Set a sponge over night of the milk, 
yeast and most of the flour. Next morning, 
cream together the butter and sugar and knead 
them in,together with the fruit,spice, the eggs 
beaten to a light foam, and the remainder of 
the flour. Set the dough to rise, and when 
light, rol! out about an inch in thickness. Cut 
into ronnds with a biscuit cutter oran invert- 
Drop, a few at a time, into a kettle 
bubbling, hot lard, and cook for five 
minutes. Skim out, drain on brown paper 
and ro}l: in powdered sugar. These are deli- 
cious and improve by being kept a few days. 
Other Holland cakes that were in high 
favor at the New Year were the 
Momvelijes.—For these, to 2 lbs flour allow 3 


ed glass. 
of deep, 


eggs, 3 lb butter and 3 1b sugar. Beat the 
eggs and sugar together and rub the butter 


into the flour. Then mix all well together. 
This forms a soft paste, which should be rolled 
out in thin sheets, cut into fancy shapes, such 
as rings, diamonds, hearts and figures, and 
baked in a hot oven. 

Buttercup Cakes.—These are sure to delight 
the children. Cream }cup butter and work 
into it 1 cup powdered sugar. Stir in the beat- 
en yolks of 9 eggs and 1 teaspoon vanilla or bit- 
ter almond. Alternately add, a little at a 
time, # cup milk and 3 cups flour. Beat all 
vigorously for five minutes, then add 3 tea- 
svoons baking powder. Fill small patty-pans 
three-quarters full, and bake in a moderate 
oven. When done, cover with yellow icing 
and decorate with candied frnits. 

Hermits.—These nice little fruit cakes keep 
fresh for Some time. Blend together 1 cup 
butter and 14. cups sugar,add 3 well-whipped 
eggs, 1 cun seeded raisins and a little citron, 
all chopped quite fine, 1 teaspoon each of 
cloves,allspice and cinnamon, and sufficient 
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flour to roll out. Cut in rounds about half an 
inch thick. Arrange some distance apart on 
buttered tins and bake in a quick oven. 

Glace Nuts.—Crack 1 lb mixed nuts and pre- 
pare them by blanching the almonds and pick- 
ing out the walnuts aud pecans in unbroken 
halves. Thentolcup granulated sugar put 
4 cup water and let boil without stirring. When 
the syrup ‘‘hairs,’’ try it by dipping ina fork, 
let the liquid run off and then blow against 
the tines. If only a few beads blow off, let it 
boil a minnte longer, then try again. If bub- 
bles float from the fork, keep blowing again 
and again, without waiting. When, however, 
the balls instead of floating,break and run to- 
gether,remove the syrup instantly from the 
fire, squeeze in 1 teaspoon lemon juice, and 
With a spoon rub the hot syrup aguinst the 
sides of the saucepan. As as it com- 
mences to look slightly white, dip each nut 
into the candy and lay on waxed papers. 


soon 





Another ‘‘One Pair of Hands.’’—I want to 
tell Bee that I am in the same predic- 
ament as she, excepting the fact that I have 
only two children instead of three. I keep a 
girl (a small girl for small work) during the 
busy season in summer, then I let her go. I 
do my washing exactly as Mrs J. W. Wheeler 
advises in issue of Nov 27, with kerosene as 
the rub woman. Jnever rub my white 
clothes and they are clean and sweet. My 
children are aged 28 and 8 months. The baby 
is a bottle baby and while she 1s dining I am 
working, and she is fat and healthy as possi- 
ble. I put herin her chair (a high chair 
which has a tray), give her plenty of play- 
things and let her amuse herself. When she 
begins to tire, I place her chair by the’ win- 
dow or somewhere for a change. When she 
tires of that, I put heron the floor. Then 
when she begins to worry there, I put her in 


her chair, double a pillow on the tray of her 
chair and place her bottle on the pillow, 
which brings it on a level with her mouth, 


and she takes uer dinner, unless she is ready 
for sleep, when I place her in the cradle with 
her bottle, come out and shut the bedroom 
door and she is soon sound asleep. My 28- 
month-old boy waits upon me in doing little 
errands throughout the house, saving mam- 
ma many steps and at the same time keeping 
himself busy and thus being useful and grow- 
ing every day wore helpful. My husband, or 
one of the men, bringall the water, fill the 
tank, bring the wood, etc. After supper if 
baby worries they amuse her while I wash 
dishes, stir the pancakes, get things ready for 
breakfast, etc, or else they wash the dishes if 
she is too sleepy to be amused, while I put 
the children to bed. Mornings when bread is 
to be made, I do not have time to mix it be- 
fore breakfast, so the first thing do when I 
reach the kitchen, is to stir down the sponge 
with a big spoon,allowing it to rise the second 
time. Inthis way, as as breakfast is 
over my Sponge is ready and I have time to 
attend to it, my bread being finer by the sec- 
ond rising. One thing I positively will not 


soon 


do. I never work nights. I go to bed, thus 
keeping myself well and strong for the next 


day’s work. A husband may make house- 
work easy for his wife if he will. There are 
so navy things a maa can doin a little time 
if he feels so inclined, and my husband and 
the hired men, help me a great deal.— 
|Happy Wife. 

Deviled -Eggs.—Cut eggs in two in the mid- 
dle, take a little slice off of each end so they 
will stand on end. Rub the yolks; rubtoa 
smooth paste with a little vinegar, and season 
with a little sait, pepper, sugar and mustard, 
and put back into the empty whites. It will 
fili them all piled full,and should be fixed up 
cone shape. Serve in summer garnished with 
lettuce and in winter with celery 
[Mrs J. H. Foresman. 


Right chimney, good lamp. 
Wrong chimney, bad lamp. 
Besides breaking. 
Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


tou, 


leaves.— 
































“Why Women Cannot 
Sleep.”’ 

The highly orraniced, I as 
finely-styung nervous \’ ile 
system of women sub- 4 
jects them to terrors of nervous aieihiies 
sion which no man can ever appreciate. 

The peace of mind, the mental poise and 
calmness under difficulties, which is neces- 
sary for happy womanhood is only possible 
when the sensitive feminine organism is in 
a perfectly healthy condition. If there be 
any weakness or derangement in this re- 
spect no remedy in the world so com- 
pletely restores womanly health, nervous 
vigor and capability as the wonderful 
‘*Favorite Prescription ’’ invented by Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, chief consulting physician of 
the Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute 
of Buffalo, N. Y. It purifies, heals and 
strengthens; insures functional regularity; 
provides physical reinforcement and sus- 
taining power at periods of special weak- 
ness and depression. 

It is the only medicine which makes 
the coming of baby safe and comparatively 
easy. In a personal letter to Dr. Pierce, 
Mrs. Marguerite Collin, of Cutler, Algoma 
Co., Ont., says: 

“y was a sufferer and was cured by Dr. 
Pierce’s wonderful medicine. When I com- 
menced the medicine I could neither eat nor 
sleep. My hands and feet were constantly cold; 
I had a wasting, troublesome drain for three 
months wd my monthly periods were never 
regular. I took Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion and it cured me. I feel well. I thank the 
World's Dispensary Medical Association.” 
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“Put It Right Down.” 


Memorandum blocks can be used for so 
many purposes that one need never hesitate 
to make any 
friend a present 
of this kind. 
Our design is an 
artistic affair of 
white linen, 
embroidered in 
the green and 
red holly pat- 
terns. First, cut 
out the two 
pieces of card- 
board the size 
of your small 
block of paper, 
and cover them 
with white lin- 
en or any other 
color you 
choose. The 
block of paper 
is then glued to 
the under piece 
and the two boards are fastened together hy 
narrow red satin ribbon. If you embroider 
the front pieces, this must of course be done 
before you cover the cardboard. At one cor- 
ner of the block tie a bow and one long end 
of red satiu ribbon, from which hangs a tiny 
green or red pencil. When one does not 
wish to embroider, the design of holly may 
be painted on the linen and the effect is very 
pretty. 

















Suggestions from New York. 
M. K. S. 


The scheme of subdued color on material of 
pale or neutral tint extended to innumerable 
small articles of fancy work. There were 


PA0vts 


boxes of various shapes and sizes covered 
with silks or cottons that looked at least a 
hundred years old. Some ot these boxes 
were made of pasteboard in this way: Take 
a complete circle 12 inches in diameter, cut 
in halves, and cover one-half for the bottom 
of the box and one for the cover. The back 
and sides were two inches in hight and were 
covered with the same material. The edges 
were neatly sewed together, and the result 
was a semi-circular box intended for holding 


hat pins and large hair pins. Smaller ones of 
the same pattern are used for hair pins. 

The most popular shape for photograph 
boxes was a fiat bottom, 12 or 14 inches in 
length by eight or 10 in width. A thick, 
strong piece of cardboard is required, and it 
can be covered with any quaint, soft-colored 
material. The sides are perfectly straight 
and are two inches in hight. The very oddity 
and simplicity of these shapes commended 
them. 

Very pretty reminders of engagements were 
made by taking a piece of ribbon four inches 
in width and three-quarters of a yard in 
Jength, and fastened at intervals into a flat 


ecard, so as to form a pocket into which invi- 
tations can be slipped. Those at the decora- 
tive art rooms were so elaborate that only a 
‘*professional’’ would care to make them, but 
equally satisfactory ones could be made with 
much less work by decorating seven cards 
four inches in width with the days of the 
week, and some pretty flowers harmonizing 


with the color of the ribbon. Fasten these 
cards securely to the ribbon by fine paste rub- 
bed on the sides and lower edges only. 

Many pretty things are made of handker- 
chiefs. An embroidered , handkerchief is 
made to do duty asa baby’s cap. One-half 
of it is sufficient for the front of the cap and 
a piece of the remainder is neatly fitted asa 


Baby ribbon bag. 


crown. A narrow ruffle of valenciennes lace 
and a pair of muslin or ribbon strings are 
all the finishing touches required. Infants’ 
bibs are made of plain bemstitched handker- 
chiefs with a row of narrow lace insertion and 
a full ruffle of plain lace footing, one inch in 
width, sewed all around the edge. It is then 
folded diagonaily and pinned around the 
neck. 

Those of larger size have ‘‘work’’ em- 
broidered across one corner and are used to 
fold around dainty work that is easily soiled. 

The almost universal use of baby ribbon in 
the lingerie of women and children has led 
to the invention of receptacles to hold the 
rolls of ribbon. The most common is made 
of two round pieces of cardboard covered with 
white linen, the topmost circle being daintily 
embroidered with some flower whose color 


Lipper ash Tr 
boty Tihbhor. 


matches the ribbon. The roll is fastened 
firmly in the center to the linen covers, and 
lace is sewed around the topmost disk. A 
prettier idea is to make a circular box or bag 
to contain them. The bag should have a disk 
the size of the roll covered, to form the bot- 
tom of the bag. Then a full piece of the 
same material is gathered on, and drawn up 
with strings of ribbon. 

For gentlemen there are few new ideas. 
Cravat cases are too convenient to be dis- 
pensed with, and yet itis a question if the av- 
erage man ever takes the trouble to place a 














Betting Pad. 


cravat in one of them. A tobacco pouch isa 
gift that he is more certain to find useful, and 
the old pattern of chamois skin cut in a circle 
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cannot be improved upon. Thisis made with 
brown ribbon, one inch wide, basted on the 
outer edge of the chamois, and another piece, 
one-half inch wide, basted on the inside, and 
the two stitched on together, while another 
row of stitching along the upper edge of the 
narrow ribbon was to make a place for a 
drawing string, or elastic. When this is add- 
ed, the thing is complete. 

Excellent blotting pads are made by cover- 
ing the back and corners with cretonne. 
These are more serviceable than the china 
covered ones, which break so easily, and are 
on this account often left out of one’s trunk. 
Made in the way in which we saw them at 
the art rooms, they cannot fail to make an ac- 
ceptable gift tu anyone. 


To Hold Your Money. 


One of the a.cst useful little gifts is a tray- 
eling money bag, to be worn about the neck 
when going on 
a journey. 
Chamois bags 
of this kind 
have been in 
existence for 
several years, 
but this season 
there isa nov- 
elty in the dain- 
ty linen bags, 
inside of which 
the chamois 
bags are car- 
ried. The de- 
sign here il- 
lustrated is 
made of fine 
white linen, 
hemstitched 
and ornament- 
ed with a row 
of featherstitching. White silk ribbon or 
silk braid is used for the neck string 
and the bag is fastened with two small 
buttons and buttonholes. The advantage of 
these bags, is that they may be washed as of- 
ten as the wearer wishes, and a chamois bag 
soils so easily when not covered that this is a 
great convenience. Schoolgirls who are 
away from home use these bags for carrying 
their ailowance money, and the fad with 
them is to have their initials or full name 
embroidered on the linen covers in their fa- 
vorite colors. 
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Bread Sticks.—Pour } pint of boiling water 
into 4 pint of milk. Add a teaspvonful of 
warm water. Now stir in sufficient whole- 
wheat flour to make a stiff dough. Turn it 
out on the board, knead until soft and elastic 
and free from stickiness. Place in a bowl, 
brush the top lightly with butter, and stand 
aside for three hours. Then turn out on the 
board, cut off a small portion and roll it out 
under the hands about ten inches long and 
twice the thickness of a lead pencil. Place in 
greased pans, stand aside one hour, and bake 
in a quick oven ten minutes. Special pans 
come for these sticks, but they are not neces. 
sary, as they will bake in any bread pan.— 
{Mrs Rorer. 


The Breadplate should come in for its share 
of reform, tor as you value the good health of 
your family, call a hait in making how 
bread. Flaky biscuits and breakfast gems 
are delectable, we all admit, but think of che 
sticky mass after it enters your stomach. If the 
family insist upon having them, they may be 
baked the day before, and on the morning 
you use them, dipped into cold water, and re- 
heated in the oven. They are equally as 
toothsome without the injurious effect of fresh 
bread. Although fritters may be indulged 
in occasionally,they,too, come under the head 
of fresh bread. As we all know, white flour 
has been robbed ofits most nutritive ele- 
ments, whereas entire wheat,or as it is some- 
times called ‘‘whole’’ wheat flour, contains 
the whole of the grain and for that reason is 
to be highly recommended fas a daily food. 
[E. W. W. 


Cranberries 
wine. The country 
vines. 


are used in Sweden for making 
is too cold for grape- 
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More Than Brains for Housework.—We can 
hardly compare the girls of to-day with those 
of 5¢ years ago. When we stop to consider 
how very different are the environments, the 
training and the trend of thought, we can but 
think the girls of to-day are what they are be- 
ing educated to be. The same was true of 
those of other years. Just look at the change. 
Then a common school education, and a poor 
one at that, was sufficient for the majority. 
They learned to work,sew, knit, spin, weave, 
etc. Now, an education is considered the 
principal thing. Every girl must be well 
dressed, sothat she may be recognized in 
zood society ; she must always be very dainty 
in her ways, esthetic in her tastes; of course 
the natural consequence is that she does not 
want to work at any menial service. Girls not 
as fortunate ape the ways of the more for- 
tunate, forgetting that each has its part to 
perform. I very much doubt that even the 
Bachelor ‘of Cordaville is insensible to the 
charms of a pretty, well dressed girl who uses 
good language in conversation and under- 
stands the usages of good society. The blame, 
if there is any, comeson the parents, not the 
children. Iffrom infancy children’s wants 
are supplied by others, if they are allowed 
their own sweetwill, and if education is the 
main object held before the girl, what wonder 
is it if she does not like to work,or even if she 
does not know how? It takes something be- 
side brains to do housework. Bone and mus- 
cle come in very convenient, and I, for one, 
think that the girl that hasa good, common 
school education and understands cooking 
and the art of housekeeping, is the one who 
would best fill the place of wite and mother. 
{Aunt Mollie of Connecticut. 





Wanted, Old-Fashioned Boys.—Perhaps if 
employers would sbow a Jittle more consid- 
eration for the hired girl, she wouid take a 
deeper interestin her work. It is greatly to be 
lamented that those 10,000 young men who are 
waiting for old-fashioned girls cannot find 
such to help pay off their gambling debts for 
them. Those same ‘‘old-fashioned girls’’ are 
probably waiting for some old-fashioned boys, 
who own the clothes they wear, and whose 
breath is not scented with tobacco and poor 
whisky.—[Straw berry Blonde. 





Restrain Girls Till 20.—Farmer Boy’s state- 
ment that ‘‘the boys are the: cause of 90 % of 
the wrongdoings of to-day,’’ I think is exceed- 
ingly overdrawn. It not only does an injus- 
tice to the boys, but it is equally unjust to the 
girls, by accusing them of being so weak- 
minded and devoid cf moral courage that this 
could possibly be the case. I think Farmer 
Boy would find that if more of the girls were 
restrained by their mothers till they are 20,in- 
stead of being turned loose at 16, there would 
be fewer fast or flip girls than there are at 
present.—[ Uncle John. 


Oblong and Round Pupils.—Having read the 


different opinions about snakes, I thought I 
would touch upona point which seems to 
have been overlooked. My informer was a 
noted naturalist and he said poison and non- 
oison snakes could always be distinguished 
vy the pupil of the eye, poison snakes having 
an oblong pupil resembling a cat’s eye, while 
a non-poison snake had a round pupil.—[Ro- 
zilla Lee. 


Kind Hearts Produce Good Manners.—'‘ Why 
farmers proverbially grow slovenly,’’ may be 
because their work is dirty and thsy dress 
according to their work. The face becomes 
tanned from exposure to the weather; the 
beard is left to grow, either because there is 
no barber at hand, or else because time is 
precious and Sunday will soon be here. Why 
do they wear old hats? Fora very good rea- 
son! The hat is exposed to all sorts of weath- 
er. [t cannot be cared for like the tile ofa 
man who wears it to the office or shop,to bang 
up until he shall go out at noon or night. 
The farmer is out in the weather all day and 
it is a good hat that does not grow old and 
faded and out of shape very soon. On a farm, 
days pass by without people coming to the 
farmhouse, and after a time it {seems foolish 
to spend the time fixing up that is needed !for 
rest. They have not the example of others to 
remind them that they look better brushed 
up. While I do not like to see untidy men, or 
women either, it is very easy to get careless 
of our looks when we live so isolated from 
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IDEAL GRANDMOTHERS. 


Women Who Enow the Laws of Nature and Obey 
Them May Live to Green Old Age. 
Mrs. Pinkham Says When We Violate Nature’s Laws 
Our Punishment Is Pain---If We Continue 
to Neglect the Warning We Die. 






















































Providence has allotted us each at least seventy 
years in which to fulfill our mission in 
life, and it is generally our own fault if 
we die prematurely. 

Nervous exhaustion invites disease. 
This statement is the positive truth. 

When everything becomes a burden 
and you cannot walk a few blocks 
without excessive fatigue, and you 
break out into perspirations easily, 
and your face flushes, and you grow 
excited and shaky at the least provoca- 
tion, and you cannot bear to be 
crossed in anything, you are in dan- 
ger; your nerves have given out; you 
need building up at once! To build 
up woman’s nervous system and re- 
store woman’s health, we know of no better or more inspiring medicine than 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. Your ailment taken in time can be 
thrown off, if neglected it will run on into great suffering and pain. 

Here is an illustration. Mrs. Lucy Goopwin, Holly, W. Va., says: 

‘*T suffered with nervous prostration, faintness, all-gone feeling and palpi- 
tation of the heart. I could not stand but a few moments at a time without 
having that terrible bearing-down sensation. 

‘*When I commenced taking Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound I 
only weighed 108 pounds, and could not sit up half a day; before, however, I 
had used a whole bottle, I was able to be about. I took in all about three bot- 
tles of the Compound, and am entirely cured; now I weigh 131 pounds and feel 
like a new woman, stronger and better than ever in my life.” j 

So it transpires that because of the virtues of Mrs. Pinkham’s wonderful 
Sompound, even a very sick woman can be cured and live to a green old age. ei 
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INTRODUCED BY 


Bishop JOHN H. VINCENT, D.D., 


Chancellor of Chautauqua University. 





HE most marvellous book of the century. A book of Bible Stories told 
in plain, simple, conversational style, like a mother uses when she sits 
with her loved ones in her arms by the winter fireside. ‘Chere are no 

high-sounding words or intricate sentences, but the language is soft and simple, 
like that which flows in rhythmical accents from the lips of a loving mother, 
sinking deep into the heart of the listener and leaving its impression through 
all the coming years. 


A d S h St . ’ In all the world there is nothing that 
n uc ories! can compare with these marvellous 
Stories of the Bible. They teach us loving truths in the garb of wonderful 
romances. 


The Very Name Sells the Book. i202 


memory to our own childhood—the happiest period of our lives—and we hear 
again the gentle, loving voice of mother. It isa book that ought to be read, 
and must be read, for the stories go right down into the hearts and stay there, 
and millions of good men and women trace their well-being and success in life 
to the influence of these holy and pure stories. 


sei Caneasily earn 
Any Mian, Woman, Boy or Cirl $75 a x ee 
or more with this marvellous book. You can make more money selling this 
book, even in your leisure hours, than you can make at your ordinary employ- 
ment. We give credit, pay freight, send outfit free. Let us start you at once 
in an honorable, pleasant, and profitable business. Write quick to 


ORANGE JUDD CO. (Agents’ Dept.), 
52 Lafayette Place, . « »« NEW YORK. 
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neighbors. When I read of the many things 
recommended in papers for the farmer’s wife 
tu follow, the whitest of tableclotus and nap- 
kins, the nice cookery, the children thorough- 
ly taught in table manners, the house dain- 
tily kept, the kitchen dustless and the tin 
ware shining, I am led to exclaim, ‘‘Who is 
abie to fill the position of manager and maid 
of ail work on a farm anid indulge in these 
esthetic tastes?’’ The best of manners spring 
from a heart full of love and kindness. The 
best dinner may be eaten of a very plain 
cloth,and many a noble man wears upon his 
head a hat of long service. People must dress 
according to their work and circumstances, 
and judge for themselves what is proper. 
{Farmer's Wife. 


Without Unnecessary Sarcasm.—I wonder 
what A. E. P. will say when I tell her that [ 
wrote from observation, that I never set my 
self above any one, that in the particular 
neighborhood I bad in mind there were no 
other tenant farmers save this friend I re- 
ferred to. I claim every one has a right to his 
or her opinions and if anyone differs, he will 
express that difference w ithout an unnecessary 
tlow of sarcasm. I also express, and hold as 
iny opinion, in regard to Dr Gladden’s article, 
that unless people in rural districts can treat 
one another on an equal footing, I see nouse 
of organizing clubs for intellectual advance- 
ment.—([S. B. 


THE OLD CRADLE. 
Methinks it seems but the other day, 
In this self same cradle wee Helen 
My winsome blue-eyed little sister. 
All euddled down mid snowy white lace, 
Nestled the bonuiest dear baby face, 
As I shyly knelt down and kissed her. 


The other day? Oh! how swiftly time flies, 
For now, in this cradle there sweetly lies— 
Blue-eyed somebody’s fair, tiny son, 
And somebody, close to the cradle there— 
Our own winsome Helen with nut brown 
hair,— 

Now rocks to dreamland her little one. 

— |Mattie Stowe Nye. 


lay, 


Look Below the Surface.—This is truly an 
age of moods. Literature, drama ‘‘and every- 
thing’’ satisfy a mood, and ieave the heart at 
bottom unsatisfied and unhappy. And if you 
have found the simple secret of greatest 
strength and truest happiness. you mustn’t 
try to help somebody else with it, even ever so 
unpretentiously, else you’ll be called ‘‘ goody- 
goody.’’ And if you live the quiet simpie life 
that keeps you from feverish desires and 
longings,you will be told that you are ‘‘living 
in a shell.’’ And if you care only fur the dear 
old books that strike at the very heart of bu- 
manity, below all its surface moods, you will be 
told that your reading should be more varied, 
to make you ‘‘broader.’’ Such criticism may 
hurt at the time, especially when from those 
we care for, but we can always console four- 
selves with the knowiedge that there is only 
one way to see the truth underlying ali 
the world,and that is by looking at things be- 
low their surface moods. Then, life will seem 
just as sweet and beantiful,and human nature 
as simple and natural.as in the old days when 
‘‘shepherds watched their flocks by night.’ 

{[ Eda. 


Asked and Answered.—Su)bscriber asks fora 
‘nice blessing’’ to be asked at the table. 

E. C. G. extends thanks to those who sent 
her ‘‘Jamie’s on the stormy sea.’’ Reader 
asks for crocheted doilies with linen center. 
E. P., the following are some of the architec- 
tural and carpenter journals: Architectural 
Review, Boston, Mass; Architect and Build- 
er, Kansas City,Mo; Carpentry and Building, 
New York city: American Architect and 
Building News, Boston, Mass. 

A subscriber asks how to sweeten and 
whiten and take the smeli from old lard. We 
have a highly interesting mathematical letter 
concerning Mr McLean’s answer to J. L. Her- 
sey’s meadow problem, which is too long to 
print, but we will send to Mr McLean if he 
will forward his address, with stamp. 

Subscriber: We reprint Aunt Harriet’s recipe 
for hulling corn with saleratus: When the 
corn is ready to hull, put it into a kettle with 
enough cold water to cover it five or six inches, 
then add 4 cup soda or saleratus to each quart 
of corn and stir it well till dissolved. Set 
over a slow fire and let it cook till the hulls 
will rub off. Then remove from the stove and 
take the corn out into a suitable dish, rub 
the hulls off, wash in several clear waters, so 
as to be sure that the taste of the soda is out 
of it, and then return it to the stove with 
plenty of clear hot water and _ let it cook till 
soft,when it will be ready fur the table. Too 
much stirring after the corn begins to soften 
will give it a mussed fappearance. 
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THE PATTERN OF A 
WOMAN'S LIFE. 


What Two Women Saw in a Window 
and the Thoughts it Led to. 


Two New York women stood in front of 
a Broadway window watching a Persian 
weaver iaboriously weaving upon a frame the 
pattern of a beautiful rug. Slowly, almost 
imperceptibly, thread by thread, the pattern 
grew beneath his hand, until what had seemed 
a meaningless crossing of dull threads, grad- 
ually took on form and beauty. 

Suddenly one of the two women began to 
repeat the lines: 

Weaving, weaving threads of faith, 
Pattern of a woman’s heart, 
Who can ere anticipate 
The hues of life in every part? 
Will the colors warmly glow— 
All traced in love and happiness; 
Or will they fade in somber woe? 
A woman’s future, who can guess? 

There is infinite pathos in the way that 
women ponder over and try to trace ont the 
~urpose and meaning of their lives. To young 
a d happy women it seems as if destiny was 
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weaving their future in all the colors of the 
rainbow, like a merry dance of cupids weav- 
ing garlands about a Maypole in the spring- 
time of life. But to thousands of women life 
looks to be all ‘‘a warp of sorrow in a woof 
of pain.”’ 

WHAT LIFE REALLY IS. 

A woman’s life pattern is really woven by 
herself. A great philosopher has said, ‘‘ Life 
is neither pain, nor pleasure; it is serious 
business.’’ Ifawoman would make it her 
serious business to understand herself men- 
tally, morally and physically, using the com- 
mon sense that God has given her, there 
would be far less misery and suffering woven 
into the pattern of her life. She can make it 
almost anything she chovses. Every woman 
who wants to derive the full share of happi- 
ness which nature intended her to find asa 
woman,wife and mother, ought to read that 
great and wise book, The People’s Common 
Sense Medical Adviser, by R. V. Pierce, M. 
D. Several hundred of its thousand pages are 
devoted to the subject of woman’s special 
physiology, telling in plain and refined lan- 
guage how a woman may build up her phys- 
ical self to meet the emergencies of. her de- 
veloping career. 

It tells young women and prospective moth- 
ers how to obtain the special health and 
strength necessary for happy, capable wife- 
hood and motherhood; how to reinforce their 
vitality during the expectant time and during 
the nursing period, so that the child will be 
stronger and heaithier,and the mother’s vigor 
will not be exhausted by the burdens of fre- 
quent motherhood. 

The author of this great book is among the 
most successful of living physicians; no other 
physician has had a wider experience in the 
treatment of women’s diseases. He is recog- 
nized throughout the world as an authority 
in this particular field of medical practice. 





His Favorite Prescription is known in every 
corner of the civilized globe as the most re- 
markable supportive tonic and health creator 
ever devised for weak and ailing women. [t 
imparts direct strength and healthful vitality 
to woman’s delicate, special structure,and in- 
creases the vigor,endurance and recuperative 
force of her entire system. 
$200 SPENT IN VAIN. 

A Pennsylvania lady, Mrs Alonzo Rath- 
mell, living at the corner of Meade and A\}- 
mound streets in Williamsport, in a recent let- 
ter says: ‘‘My life is a story of misery. Un- 
til the birth of my boy I had health that I of- 
ten boasted of. I married in my twenty-fifth 
year, and two years afterward my boy was 
born. Then the health L boasted vf was sud. 
denly gone. Pen or tongue can never describe 
the awful suffering I endured fora year and 
a half. I was so miserable I longed for death 
to relieve me, when a kind neighbor came in 
and asked me to try a bottle of Dr Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription. I said despairingly: 
‘Oh, it’s of no use, Ican’t ever be any bet- 
ter.’ She insisted, and my husband, who was 
in despair, got a bottle and I took it just to 
please him. I had not taken haif a bottle 
when I was able to walk across the room 
without feeling faint or having any palpita- 
tion of the heart. Oh, what a God-send your 
medicine is to suffering humanity. We had 
spent two hundred dollars with the leading 
doctors without any benefit whatever. 

‘*Last December I iad a baby and thanks 
to your Favorite Prescription I stood the con- 
finement well and have a fourteen pound baby 
girl. To-day I feel as well as I ever did in my 
life. I hate to even think of how I felt before 
I began to take your medicine. I could not 
stand on my feet but it seemed as though I 
would fall through myself; and to walk was 
simply torture. But to-day I can hardly be- 
lieve that I ever was so miserable. I know 
that I inducea a number of friends to try your 
Favorite Prescription and have heard of no 
failures.’’ 

For thirty years Dr Pierce nas been chief 
consulting physician to the Invalids’ hotel and 
surgical institute of Buffalo, N Y, assisted by 
a staff of nearly a score of skilled specialists 
in the different branches of medical practice. 
Any woman consulting him by mail will re- 
ceive, free of charge, the best professional! ad- 
vice anywhere obtainable. All correspond- 
ence is regarded as sacredly confidential. 

The magnificently illustrated ‘Common 
Sense Medical Adviser’’ is now published in 
@ paper-covered edition which will be sent 
absolutely free for the bare cost of mailing, 21 
one-cent stamps, which should be sent to the 
World’s Dispensary Medical association, 665 
Main street, Buffalo, N Y. Or 31 stamps 
should be sent if a durable, handsome, heavy 
cloth-bound edition is preferred. 


and CONSTIPATION quickly 
cured, A sample of the best rem- 
edy on earth mailed free of charge. 
Prof, Fowler, Moodus,Conn. 


BED WETTING CURBED. Sample FREE 
Dr.F.E. MAy,Bloomington,I 


$50 a Month Easy’ 


If you are out of employment, or em- 
ployed at unsatisfactory wages, write us 
immediately. We can give you some- 
thing to do that will make hs $50 a 
month without any trouble. You can 
work right around your own home, or 
travel if you wish, A Brand New 
Thing. A Big Money Maker. 
You will be surprised how easily you 
can make the above sum. Hamtecds ate 
making double that. Possibly you can 
do it too. Send your name and address, 
anyhow. Please investigate. Write to- 
day. ORANGE JUDD CO. (Agents’ Dept.), 

52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Commerctal Agriculture. 


This department may fairly be considered the backbone of the 
book. It supplies producers, dealers, the trade, manufacturers, and 
consumers with full particulars about the business side of farming. 
Each article or chapter covers its subject with such complete ful- 
ness and such intelligent statistical comparisons as to make per- 
fectly plain the causes affecting supply, demand, and prices of staple 
and special crops at home and abroad. All this invaluable data is 
so arranged as to be of the utmost usefulness in aiding judgment 
upon the probable future of prices, and when and where to buy or 
sell. This part of the book fitly supplements the world-wide crop- 
reporting systems and market reviewsfor which American Agricul- 
turist is famous. Original and other charts, maps, and graphic 
means of presenting these important subjects are freely employed. 








during the past year is compared | 
with previous periods in home| 


The Course of Prices 


and foreign markets. 


How, when, and where to mark- | 


Markets and Marketing. et stuff to the best advantage; 


list of reliable commission merchants in produce, fruit, etc., in the 


various Cities. 
The Grain Trade How it is conducted at home and 
* abroad—the whole matter made clear. 
Exhaustive tables of the production of each crop in the various | 
states of America, also in other countries of the world. Crop move- 
ment, imports and exports; stocks at various dates in home and 
foreign markets ; how these facts influence prices ; quotations at in- | 
terior, seaboard, and foreign markets. Almost every fact that will 
aid grain-growers to get*the best profit in marketing their crops is 
set forth in its proper order and importance. This applies not only 
to wheat in great fulness, but also to corn, oats, rye, barley, buck- 
wheat, flaxseed, grass-seed and cloverseed, and all other cereals. 


| 


are presented in similar vein, 

The Staple Money Crops 80 A, to be a practical aid in 
marketing, to the best advantage, hay, sugar, tobacco, and cotton. 
The status of the new and promising beet-sugar industry is presented 
up to the hour of going to press, and makes an astonishing exhibit of 





progress toward the domestic production of the $100, 000, 000 worth of 
sugar heretofore imported annually. 













The Hgriculturist’s Guide. 


This department sparkles with facts and helps of vital interest 
to every one now or prospectively engaged in agriculture, upon 
either alarge ora small scale. The old tables of doubtful author- 
ity that have been floating about for years are discarded. New 
tables and other data have been compiled with great thorough- 
ness from the most reliable scientific and practical sources, 
with the aid of the state experiment stations, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and many practical agriculturists. 
Elaborate tables give, for the different sections of America, all the 
main facts about the different specialties of the field, orchard, 
garden, and hothouse—date of planting, soil, manure or ferti- 
lizer, amount of seed, distance apart, time from planting to 
maturity, average yield per acre, range of prices, value per acre, 
etc. This table alone is worth several times the cost of the book. 
Agricultural and allied organizations, with addresses of secreta- 

ries and important statistics, are covered, 
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Our Own Countrp and Government 


are what most people want to know about. Each department of 
the national government is fully treated, its various bureaus 
described, lists given of all officers and their salaries, ete. How 
todo business with any branch of the Federal government, whom 
to address for information and reports, how to get legislation in 

@ Congress, how to obtain a civil-service position—these and 
hundreds of other points that every one wants to frequently look 
up are covered in detail. 

Each state government is likewise taken up, officials and their 
salaries given, full particulars given about the legislature, state 
elections, etc., etc. A brief account follows of the resources, in- 
dustries, commerce and people, and history of each state—the 
essential facts about which all wish to be informed. The terri- 

tories are included; especially Alaska and the Klondike. 





Potatoes, apples, hops, broom-corn, 
Other Money Crops. onions, anak cranberries, 
beans, large and small fruits, garden-truck, rice, and other special 
crops grown for market purposes are fully considered from the com- 
mercial standpoint. Where each crop is grown, its area and pro- 
duction in 1897 compared with previous years, imports and exports, 
prices at various dates, influences affecting values past, present, and 
prospective, etc., etc., are given with a fulness that makes this the 
only full and reliable work on this subject. 
Cattle, horses, hogs, sheep 


The Live-Stock Industry. ofa Shoo Theis’ numbers 


and values by states and countries, imports and exports, receipts and 
shipments, course of prices, with tables of quotations. Present 
stocks and future prospects, impending changes—a bird’s-eye view 
of the influences governing values in every branch of the live-siock 
industry, past, present, and future. 


Full 
markets 


statistics, prices, tables, 
for poultry products 


The Poultry Industry. 
how to market, preparation, etc. 
The The first statistical exhibit ever 
made of the vast and constantly in 


Dairy Industry. 


|creasing trade in whole milk in our various cities; receipts at 
| Boston, 
| markets, how the business is conducted, organizations of producers 


New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, ete. Prices in all 


and dealers. What has been done, what should be done and how 
it can be done. 


ry Full statistics of pro 
The Butter and Cheese Trade. auction, receipts and 
shipments, imports and exports, prices in various markets at home 
and abroad, increasing consumption of butter and cheese in the 
United States and European countries. Legal standards—dairy as- 
sociations, co-operation among dairymen—progress in the science 
and art of dairying, butter and cheese-making—dairy-schools, etc. 


j H Wh 
Foreign Markets for American Produce. ;},'¢} 
are, what they take from the United States, what they pay for it, 
what competition American produce has to meet in these markets, 
how to overcome this competition, how to export to get the highest 
price in foreign markets, etc. 
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for the Whole family. 





Ten famous passages of Scrip 
ture. 


How to ride and care for a bi- 
cycle. 




















Shot-guns and rifles. 

Amusements, fancies, and mys- 
teries. 

Possibilities of a stereopticon, 

Palmistry, 

On what day were you born? 

Telling fortunes with cards, 

Phrenology. 

Astrology. 

Mysticism. 

Oracle of letter and wheel of 


Pieces on stones, dreams, su- 
perstitions, language of flowers, 
HOUSEHOLD HINTS AND HELPS. 
Lubbock’s list of books; Bi 
monc’s list. 
Ten best poems. 
Jest agricultural books, 


Rules of conduct. 

Letter-writing. 

Cooking calendar with cooking 
receipts. 

Miscellaneous cooking receipts. 

Table of digestibility. 

Directory of women’s 6x 
changes, 

Occupations of women, 

General weights and measures, 
and estimates, 

Foreign weights and measures 

Value of articles sold by the 
ton. 

Amount of savings, 

Value of articles sold by cwt. 

Interest rules. 

Miscellaneous reference tables 
in great variety and many sub 
ects. 

Hints for small investors. 


Our Weigbbors Worth and Soutb. 


Under this heading are given the essential facts about Canada 
and the Provinces—just what every one on both sides of the line 
ought to know. Also much interesting general information to- 


gether with portraits of Canadian Governors, etc. 


There are also 


many interesting facts and statistics with reference to our 


neighbors to the south of us. 
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—A series 
of remark- 
able arti- 
cles, tables, 
charts, ete., 
cover the 
whole ques- 
tion of money, 
currency, and 

banking — tariff, 
taxation, and debt 
—refunding of 

farm mortgages— 
reform in land trans- 

fer, etc., etc. Great 
pains have been taken 
with this feature to 
make it the most intel- 
ligent exhibit of the facts 
pertaining to what will 
be the burning questions 
of the tomes; “i: 2c 3 
lables for Ready Refer 
for both sexes, of all 
ages—hints for women and 
children—home and_ society 
educational and _ religious 
affairs, etc., etc, Every mem- 
ber of the household will find 
information of special interest 
adapted to all tastes and ages. 
Market Guide_cCommercial 


agriculture, business affairs and 





similar subjects in this department, 





al election 


for previous years, especially arranged With reference Oo 


Politic ; 
are in such shape as to be a com- 

: : full , : prehensive aid to every one who 

the campaigns of 1595, full statements of events of the year, and = ’ . 

‘ SS wishes to buy or sell any produce or 


variety of other important departments, new ideas, etc. ; 
commodity. 


See Detailed Description on Spposite Page. 
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Masters of Fiction. 


A glance at the names of these five 
great writers of fiction announced 
for the seventy-second year’s vol- 
ume of THE COMPANION, indicates 
something of the strength and 
attractiveness of the paper for 1898. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 
W. D. HOWELLS. 
MARY E. WILKINS. 
I. ZANGWILL. 
FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 
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THE YOuTH’s COMPANION is a library in itself. Few persons are able to buy as many books as they would like, and yet it 
is possible for them to keep in touch with all the leaders of literature, as well as to follow the world’s progress in every 
department of science and industry. THE COMPANION already provides this means to more than half a million families. 

For all the Finely 


<2 THE YOUTHS x. 
Fatah, 1827 COMP ANION $5.75 3 Year 


Each weekly issue of THE COMPANION provides as much reading as a 12mo volume of 175 pages, and few books afford 
such variety, interest and value. Eminent Statesmen, Scientists, Travelers, Story-Tellers and Men of Letters will use their 
ablest ettorts to charm, interest and help COMPANION readers during 1898. 


SIX STRONG SERIALS. 


“THE FRESHMAN,” a Romance of College Life, 

“LAUGHING SILVI’S BOY,” the Story of a Boy Bear-Catcher, 

“THE GOLD-FIELDS OF THE YUKON,” a Record of a Miner’s Life, 
“FERIEDA FAIRFAX, WRITER,” the Experiences of a Girl in New York, MARGUERITE TRACY. 
“THE STORY OF A BEE-FARM,” Two Girls’ Adventure in Business, EDITH AMES FAIRFIELD. 
“THE MAKING OF ZIMRI BUNKER,” a Story of a Nantucket Hero of 1812, = WILLIAM J. LONG. 


JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS. 
C. A. STEPHENS, 
IRVING ANDREWS. 


STORIES OF PATRIOTISM. 


How New Orleans Was Saved, Clinton Ross. 
Susan Tongs, Ethel Parton. 
How the Warning Was Given, Mabel N. Thurston. 
The Flight of the “Liberty,” Herbert Bates. 


BICYCLE ROMANCES. 


That Queer Gold Brick, C. A. Stephens. 
The Ride to Redcroft, Winthrop Packard. 
A Hero and His Friend, Lucy H. Sturdevant. 
The Taylor Boys’ Tandem, Samuel S. Sherman. 





WORKING GIRLS. 


Christine’s Way Up, Margaret E. Sangster. 
Elizabeth B. Stryker. 
Josie Lewis. 


The Only Woman’s Page, Eva A. Madden. 


NOTABLE SHORT STORIES. 


Turning of the Fever, Prof. Bliss Perry. 
A Peculiar Scrape, Evelyn S. Barnett. 
Home-Coming of Ephraim, Elinor Raymond Maxwell. 
The Man in the Window, Jesse Lynch Williams. 


12-Color Calendar Free to New Subscribers. 


This Calendar is published exclusively by The Youth’s Companion and could not be sold in Art Stores for less than $1.00. It 


consists of three folding parts, each a true reproduction of charming group pictures from original paintings. 
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FREE to | 
January 1393. 


SEE IMPORTANT OFFERS. 








OODUQQUSSERSSRGORORECETE 
New Subscribers who will cut out this slip and send it at once, with name and address and 
$1.75, will receive: 


FREE — the Youth’s Companion every week from the time subscription is received till Jan. 1, 1898. 

FREE — Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 

FREE — The Companion Art Calendar | for 1898, a production superior to any of the 
famous pieces of Companion color of previous years 


the hdme and a costly gift. 
AND THE COMPANION 52 WEEKS, A FULL YEAR, TO JANUARY 1, 1899. 


Its size is 10 x 24 inches. 
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Ttustrated yraenenira of the Volume for 1898 and Sample Copies of the Paper Free. 
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